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PREFACE 


This  study  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario  was 
supported  by  a  research  contract  with  the  Ontario  Economic  Council.  It 
was  initially  developed  out  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Economic  Council's 
research  priorities  and  the  policy  concerns  of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs.  Support  was  also  provided  by  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Regents. 

The  study  commenced  in  June,  1975.  Interviews  were  held  with 
senior  officials,  faculty  members,  and  some  students  in  the  ten  northern 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  relevant  provincial  ministries  and  agencies, 
during  the  summer  of  1975.  Additional  followup  interviews  were  held,  and 
conducted  in  December,  1975.  A  draft  report  was  completed  in  June,  1976, 
and  circulated  to  all  northern  university  and  college  presidents,  a  few 
key  provincial  officials  and  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Economic  Council. 

This  draft  report  elicited  a  number  of  very  helpful  comments  and  criticisms, 
and  led  to  major  revisions  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  manuscript. 

This  study  was  possible  only  because  of  the  full  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  people.  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  university 
and  college  presidents  who  were  invariably  courteous  and  patient  as  they 
shared  their  problems,  hopes,  and  the  lessons  of  their  experience  with  me. 

I  would  also  wish  to  express  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  J.  Stefan 
Dupre  who  was  throughout  virtually  all  of  this  study  Chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  and  whose  continued  support  and 
advice  were  invaluable.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Ms.  Mary  Anne  Hushlak 
and  Dr.  Peter  J.  Kuch,  respectively  research  assistant  and  associate 
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in  the  early  stages  of  the  study.  While  these  and  many  other  people 
deserve  the  credit  for  whatever  merit  the  study  contains,  responsibility 
for  its  weaknesses  remains  mine . 

Finally,  I  wish  to  record  a  special  tribute  to  my  wife,  Margaret. 
Her  support,  patience,  and  understanding  through  summer  travels  and 
evening  writing  were  far  greater  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 


School  of  Public  Administration 
Dalhousie  University 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
February  28,  1977 
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Chapter  1 

Provincial  Policy  and  the  Dilemma  of  Postsecondary  Education 
in  Northern  Ontario 

The  problems  currently  besetting  post  secondary  education  in  northern 
Ontario  were,  in  large  part,  bequeathed  by  the  virtual  revolution  which 
characterized  educational  policy  generally  and  postsecondary  policy  speci¬ 
fically  in  Ontario  during  the  1960's.  An  account  of  the  rapid  and  far-reaching 
changes  which  took  place  in  that  decade  has  been  provided  elsewhere,'*'  and 
only  the  points  of  major  significance  for  this  study  need  be  noted  here. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PROVINCIAL  POLICY 

The  forces  which  fueled  the  engines  of  growth  and  change  worked  in  a 
mutually  reinforcing  fashion  on  both  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  post¬ 
secondary  institutions  and  student  places.  An  unprecedented  rate  of  growth 
was  virtually  assured  by  the  sudden  and  substantial  rise  in  the  birth-rate 
immediately  following  the  Second  World  War.  Year  by  year  this  "bulge"  in  the 
population  worked  its  way  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
finally  swelling  the  ranks  of  universities  and  other  postsecondary  institutions 
commencing  around  1962.  This  result  of  a  natural  increase  in  the  college-age 
population  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  massive  immigration  which  brought  a 
disproportionate  share  of  Canada's  thousands  of  new  citizens  -  and  their 
children  -  to  Ontario  and  its  educational  institutions. 

The  real  key  to  understanding  the  nature  of  postsecondary  growth  in  the 
1960's,  however,  lies  less  in  increases  in  the  college-age  population  than 
in  the  increased  proportion  of  this  population  which  opted  for  further 

education.  As  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education  noted,  the  popu¬ 
lation  bulge  alone  could  explain  only  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  postsecondary 
students  between  1951  and  1971,  far  short  of  the  576  per  cent  increase  which 
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actually  occurred.  The  truly  startling  change  was  the  increase  from  six  to 

twenty  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  the  13-24  age  group  which  proceeded  from 
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secondary  to  postsecondary  schooling. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  explore  the  motivating  forces 
which  impelled  so  many  young  Ontarians  toward  college  and  university.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  change  was  at  least  partially  a  result 
of  the  prevailing  conviction  that  further  education  represented  the  key  not 
only  to  economic  growth  for  Ontario  and  Canada  but  also  to  secure  employment 
and  increased  income  for  the  educated  individual.  That  exaggerated  claims 
may  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  contribution  which  formal  education  could 
in  fact  make  to  national  and  personal  income  in  no  way  diminishes  the  powerful 
influence  of  such  claims  on  a  society  and  its  youth. 

The  expansion  of  postsecondary  education  did  not  result  from  increased 
demand  alone.  Indeed,  public  policy  worked  diligently  on  the  supply  side  as 
well,  not  merely  in  response  to  overt  demands  for  admission  but  significantly 
to  alter  the  nature  and  pattern  of  postsecondary  enrolment. 

The  foundation  of  this  policy,  increasingly  provincial  in  origin,  rested 
upon  three  pillars.  First,  postsecondary  education  was  to  be  secular,  without 
religious  or  denominational  control.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberate  and 
increasingly  effective  use  of  the  instrument  of  provincial  financial  support, 
Ontario's  church-related  colleges  and  universities  were  one  by  one  impelled 
to  trade  their  formal  religious  affiliation  for  public  funds.  The  policy 
objective  was  fully  secured  in  1973  when  Waterloo  Lutheran  University,  the 
last  remaining  church- related  institution  of  any  significance,  changed  its 

name  and  status,  becoming  Wilfred  Laurier  University  and  the  fifteenth 
provincially-supported  university  in  Ontario.  By  1973  fully  96  per  cent  of 
all  full-time  undergraduate  enrolment  was  registered  in  provincially-assisted 
universities . ^ 
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The  second  pillar  upon  which  provincial  policy  came  to  be  founded  was 
the  provision  of  sufficient  university  places  for  all  qualified  applicants. 
Universal  accessibility,  qualified  only  by  academic  admission  standards,  and 
to  a  lesser  and  relatively  decreasing  extent  by  an  individual's  ability  to 
pay  tuition  fees,  required  a  truly  massive  increase  both  in  the  size  of 
existing  institutions  and  in  the  number  of  universities  comprising  the 
provincial  system.  In  the  two  decades  from  1951  to  1971,  the  number  of 
universities  more  than  doubled  from  six  to  fourteen,  while  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  these  universities  increased  by  almost  six  times,  from 
21,176  to  123, 030. 5 

Embodied  in  both  of  these  first  two  features  of  educational  policy  was 
a  trend,  the  dimensions  and  consequence  of  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
fully  appreciated  at  the  time.  Yet  clearly  and  irresistably  Ontario's 
universities  more  and  more  came  to  fall  within  the  ambit  of  provincial 
government  policy  and  control.  Despite  almost  constant  obeisance  to  the 
hallowed  principle  of  institutional  autonomy,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
universities  came  increasingly  to  be  products  of  policies  set  in  the  political 
and  bureaucratic  offices  of  Queen's  Park. 

This  trend  was  only  strengthened  by  the  decision  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  withdraw  from  direct  financial  support  of  universities,  a  decision 
made  known  to  a  rather  startled  assembly  of  provincial  premiers  at  a 
federal-provincial  conference  in  Ottawa  on  October  24,  1966. ^  The  magnitude 
of  federal  support  of  postsecondary  education  was  actually  increased  by  this 
decision,  but  henceforth  it  was  to  come  in  the  form  of  an  unconditional 
transfer  to  the  provinces,  and  not  as  a  direct  payment  to  the  universities. 

As  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education  noted  in  its  1972  Report,  "the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  new  fiscal  arrangements  after  1966  was  quickly  to 
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'provincialize  post-secondary  education  across  Canada."  Noting  the  fears 
of  government  supervision  which  this  shift  in  funding  aroused  in  university 
circles,  the  Commission  commented  in  summary  that  "whether  or  not  these  fears 
are  justified,  the  fact  remains  that  in  Ontario  today  the  problematic  and 
changing  links  between  government  and  post-secondary  institutions  are  being 

o 

forged  mainly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province." 

This  should  not  suggest  either  that  provincial  government  interest  in 
postsecondary  education  arrived  only  in  1966,  nor  that  the  major  cause  of 
such  interest  was  a  federal  withdrawal  from  direct  funding.  Rather,  the 
significance  of  the  changed  fiscal  arrangement  lay  in  the  scope  it  gave  to 
provincial  policy  which  now  constituted  the  primary  definition  of  the  public 
interest  in  relation  to  the  universities  of  Ontario. 

This  qualitative  change  in  the  nature  of  provincial  policy  is  of  parti¬ 
cular  significance  for  northern  Ontario.  The  two  degree-granting  universities 
in  the  north,  Lakehead  and  Laurentian,  were  both  created  by  provincial  statute 
in  the  1960 's  as  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  provincial  government's  twin 
objectives  of  universal  accessibility  to  secular  institutions.  Despite  the 
existence  of  strong  grass-roots  pressure  to  establish  universities  in 
particular  northern  communities,  these  institutions  remain  fundamentally 
creatures  of  provincial  policy.  The  problems  which  currently  beset  them  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  policies  which  created  them.  It  is  for 
precisely  this  reason  that  a  study  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern 
Ontario  must  be  at  least  as  concerned  with  the  substance  and  impact  of 
provincial  policy  as  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  institutions 
themselves . 

The  whole  of  provincial  policy  in  the  crucial  decade  of  the  1960's  did 
not  rest  upon  the  two  pillars  of  secularization  and  universal  accessibility. 
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There  was  a  third,  and  crucial,  element  which  was  reflected  in  the  search 
for,  and  subsequent  establishment  of,  a  network  of  postsecondary  institutions 
which  would  serve  as  a  distinct  alternative  to  the  further  expansion  of  the 
university  system. 

The  genesis  of  this  new  system  lay  ultimately  in  the  revised  secondary 

9 

school  course  of  study  introduced  in  1961  and  known  familiarly  as  the 
Robarts  Plan,  after  the  then  Minister  of  Education.'*'®  The  Robarts  Plan 
created  three  secondary  school  "streams"  -  Arts  and  Science;  Science, 

Technology  and  Trades;  and  Business  and  Commerce  -  each  with  a  five-year  (up 
to  grade  thirteen)  and  a  four-year  (up  to  grade  twelve)  option.  Coupled  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  retention  rates  of  Ontario's  secondary  schools  and  the 
extension  of  this  phenomenon  beyond  the  secondary  level,  the  result  of  the 
Robarts  Plan  was  the  creation  of  a  very  substantial  high  school  population 
for  whom  very  limited  postsecondary  opportunities  would  exist  following  their 
graduation  from  the  four-year  programmes.  The  first  such  graduates  would 
emerge  in  significant  numbers  in  1966  and  1967.  The  only  existing  post¬ 
secondary  institutions  were  the  universities,  whose  admission  standards 
required  grade  thirteen,  and  the  institutes  of  technology,  which  had  neither 
the  facilities  nor  the  programmes  to  accommodate  these  numbers  and  types  of 
high  school  graduates. 

The  provincial  government  had  two  ready  alternatives  with  which  to  meet 
this  emergent  demand.  First,  it  could  have  altered  the  university  system  by 
creating  a  network  of  junior  colleges  which  would  combine  non-degree  programmes 
with  courses  of  study  designed  to  facilitate  subsequent  transfer  into 
universities.  Secondly,  it  could  have  broadened  and  enlarged  the  institutes 
of  technology  creating  within  them  expanded  opportunities  in  the  technical  and 
technological  spheres. 
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Ontario's  actual  response  to  this  challenge  was  somewhat  different  from 


either  of  these  options,  although  it  was  much  closer  to  the  second  than  to 

the  first.  In  fact  a  quite  new  and  distinct  institution  was  created,  the 

College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  (casually  referred  to  as  the  CAAT  or 

community  college) .  Created  in  some  cases  de  novo,  and  in  others  on  foundations 

established  by  existing  institutes  of  technology,  vocational  centres,  and 

adult  education  centres,11  the  new  colleges  were  launched  by  a  terse  amendment 

to  the  Department  of  Education  Act  in  1965 .  Only  as  the  institutional  struc- 
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tures  were  set  m  place  after  1966  did  the  full  dimensions  of  this  departure 
in  postsecondary  policy  become  apparent. 

The  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  are  founded  upon  principles 
which  not  only  mark  them  off  clearly  from  the  universities  but  also  virtually 
ensure  that  few  parallels  will  be  found  even  in  other  jurisdictions.  They 

combine  an  extraordinary  variety  of  programmes  which  fall  within  at  least 
five  categories:  technology  (three  years  after  grade  twelve),  technician 
(two  years  beyond  grade  twelve) ,  apprenticeship  (combined  classroom  and 
on-the-job  training) ,  adult  occupational  training  (organized  under  agreements 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments) ,  and  general  interest  courses 
(offered  on  a  college's  own  initiative  or  in  response  to  a  specific  community, 
individual,  or  group  request) . 

The  colleges,  quite  unlike  universities,  were  established  to  serve 
defined  geographical  areas.  Originally  eighteen  in  number,  these  college 
areas  were  increased  ultimately  to  twenty- two,  and  while  exact  jurisdictional 
boundaries  do  not  really  exist  for  the  four  colleges  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  others  serve  areas  demarcated  by  county  or  district  boundaries.  In  the 
initial  design  there  were  to  have  been  three  colleges  in  northern  Ontario: 
Confederation,  Cambrian,  and  Northern.  Cambrian  was  split  into  three  in 
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1972,  bequeathing  the  fourth  and  fifth  colleges:  Canadore  and  Sault.  The 
several  and  often  distinct  problems  of  these  five  colleges  will  be  examined 
later  in  this  study. 

The  college  system  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  provincial 
control  than  applies  in  the  university  sphere.  The  very  concept  of  the  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  was,  of  course,  developed  within  the  provincial 
government,  and  even  most  of  the  institutions  which  the  colleges  replaced 
had  been  provincially  operated.  Provincial  control  extends  even  to  the 
approval  required  to  launch  a  new  programme.  Too  much  should  not  be  made 
of  this  last  feature,  for  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  provincial  government 
can  interfere  substantially  in  determining  what  new  university  programmes 
will  be  offered  (as  it  has  particularly  in  the  health  sciences) ,  but  also 
that  the  community  and  professional  contacts  fostered  within  the  colleges 
provide  them  with  a  measure  of  influence  in  their  relations  with  provincial 
officials.  Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  the  colleges,  precisely 
because  they  were  created  after  the  "provincialization"  of  postsecondary 
education,  should  have  been  built  upon  a  provincial-college  relationship 
in  which  the  degree  of  supervision  and  control  is  both  more  explicit  and 
more  extensive. 

Without  question,  then,  the  design  and  governance  of  northern  Ontario's 
five  colleges,  as  with  its  two  universities,  is  a  matter  intimately  bound  up 
with  provincial  policy.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  unique  challenges  that 
face  any  postsecondary  institution  which  must  grapple  with  the  northern 
geography,  climate,  economic  and  social  structure,  one  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  central  dilemma  of  postsecondary  education  policy  for  northern 
Ontario . 
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THE  NORTHERN  DILEMMA 

It  is  simply  not  possible  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages  to  describe  fully 

and  accurately  the  myriad  characteristics  which  differentiate  northern  Ontario 

13 

from  the  remainder  of  the  province.  Some  hint  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

differences  may  be  gleaned  from  the  simple  observation  that  while  this 

portion  of  the  province  constitutes  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
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territory,  it  contains  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Futhermore,  well  over  half  the  1974  population  of  685,000  was  contained  in 
only  five  cities,  the  remainder  found  in  scores  of  towns  and  villages  almost 
all  stretched  along  the  two  east-west  provincial  highways  (numbers  eleven 
and  seventeen)  and  a  few  connecting  roads  or  highways.  It  is  a  region  of 
dramatic  distances  and  sharp  isolation.  It  is  also  an  area  of  incredible, 
and  often  rugged  beauty  with  rich  natural  resources  which  the  industrial 
economy  has  not  failed  to  exploit. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  one  fact  stands  out  from  the  northern 
situation  to  challenge  provincial  postsecondary  policy.  This  is  the 
inescapable  reality  of  higher  costs.  Consideration  will  be  given  later  to 
the  causes  and  implications  of  these  higher  costs,  but  their  existence  underlies 
the  essential  dilemma  which  this  study  must  seek  to  resolve.  The  dilemma 
arises  from  the  obvious  concern  of  a  provincial  government  with  the  economic 
allocation  of  its  limited  resources.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  higher 
cost  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north  yields  one  of  two  situations: 
either  similar  resources  will  provide  a  lower  quality  of  postsecondary 
programme,  or  conversely  a  similar  programme  will  require  a  higher  level  of 
resources,  compared  to  institutions  in  southern  Ontario.  The  dilemma 
facing  provincial  policy  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
conflicting  objectives:  to  pursue  efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  public 
resources  and  accept  inferior  postsecondary  education  within  the  north, 
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or  to  pursue  geographical  equity  in  the  distribution  of  postsecondary 
education  and  accept  the  higher  costs  incurred  in  the  north. 

One  of  the  early  and  major  tasks  of  this  study  thus  becomes  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  higher  costs  in  the  north.  From  that 
we  shall  move  on  to  examine  the  universities  and  colleges  which  comprise 

the  network  of  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  north.  Finally,  by  way  of 
conclusions,  we  shall  sketch  some  possible  future  directions  for  provincial 
policy  which  might  resolve  this  northern  dilemma. 

Within  this  framework  the  immediate  requirement  is  to  fill  out  the 
initial  discussion  of  provincial  policy,  giving  particular  attention  to  those 
components  which  have  had  direct  and  significant  effects  upon  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north. 
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Chapter  2 


Provincial  Policy  and  the  Pattern  of  Institutions 

The  preceding  introduction  sought  to  underline  the  general  relationship 
between  the  problems  facing  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario  and 
the  nature  and  content  of  provincial  policy.  One  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  that  relationship  is  the  fact  that  it  has  developed  in  the  face  of 
a  remarkable  insensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  government  toward 
the  postsecondary  requirements  of  the  north. 

TRANSPORTING  SOUTHERN  PERSPECTIVES 


With  very  few  exceptions , the  patterns  of  northern  university  and  college 
organization  and  operation  have  been  shaped  in  the  image  of  their  southern 
counterparts.  Sometimes  the  role  of  the  provincial  government  has  been  direct 
and  presumably  deliberate;  other  times  the  province  has  simply  not  intervened 
as  the  process  proceeded  seemingly  under  its  own  momentum. 

CAATS  and  Universities 

One  significant  illustration  of  this  tendency  can  be  found  in  the 
provincial  design  of  the  CAATS  and  particularly  in  the  lines  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  them  and  the  universities.  As  was  noted  earlier,  the  CAATS 
were  created  in  response  to  the  educational  demands  of  quite  specific  groups 
of  individuals  -  those  not  served  by  existing  public  institutions  - 
and  the  provincial  government  was  quite  reasonably  concerned 
that  this  response  not  be  compromised  by  encouraging  CAATS  to  aspire  to 
degree-granting  status.  As  a  consequence,  the  CAAT  system  was  designed  with 
few  specific  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  students  to  universities,  or  the 
co-ordination  of  related  programmes  in  colleges  and  universities.  Even  the 
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use  of  the  power  granted  to  CAATS  by  legislation  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  universities  for  the  purpose  of  offering  university  credit  courses  in 
the  CAATS  has  been  significant  for  its  limited  use. 

The  jurisdictional  lines  between  the  two  systems  have  been  drawn  with 
considerable  rigidity.  Universities  offer  programmes  leading  to  degrees  (with 
a  few  related  diplomas  and  certificates)  while  colleges  offer  programmes 
leading  to  diplomas.  Admission  to  university  requires  completion  of  grade 
thirteen,  while  admission  to  a  CAAT  is  based  on  the  completion  of  grade 
twe lve . ^ 

All  of  this  was  established  with  an  eye  to  distinguishing  between  the 

functions  of  two  systems  of  postsecondary  education.  Numbers  of  students 

alone  made  that  a  reasonable  option  for  provincial  policy  in  southern  Ontario. 

But  its  implementation  in  the  north  -  without  adaption  -  raises  some  serious 

questions.  In  the  whole  of  northern  Ontario  there  were  9,713  full-time 

2 

postsecondary  students  registered  in  the  fall  term  of  1973  in  the  five 

3 

colleges  and  two  universities.  This  represented  an  average  enrolment  per 

4 

institution  of  just  1,388.  By  contrast,  the  181,659  such  students  in  the  31 
institutions  of  southern  Ontario  yielded  an  average  enrolment  of  5,860.  Does 
it  take  much  further  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  scale  of  operations  is 
rather  different  in  the  two  contexts?  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  different 
institutional  design  for  the  north  -  such  as  one  combining  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  programmes  -  might  have  better  suited  the  needs  of  the  north? 

To  a  limited  extent  these  questions  are  posed  with  the  benefit  afforded 
by  hindsight.  They  are  no  less  valid  for  this,  however.  Indeed,  even  though 

it  can  be  argued  that  provincial  policy  in  the  1960's  was  premised  on  a 
continuing  rapid  rise  in  enrolment  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  ceased 
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after  1971,  this  trend  could  not  have  materially  reduced  the  north-south 
discrepancy  in  average  institutional  size.  And  while  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  provincial  policy  should  have  aimed  at  eliminating  this  numerical 
discrepancy,  a  policy  formulated  with  northern  conditions  more  fully  in  view 
might  well  have  included  adjustments  which  would  tailor  the  design  more 
closely  to  the  realities  of  the  environment. 

The  complete  separation  of  CAATS  and  the  universities  has  produced  one 
truly  remarkable  debacle  in  the  north.  The  transformation  of  the  Lakehead 
Technical  Institute  (established  in  1946)  into  the  Lakehead  College  of  Arts, 
Science,  and  Technology  in  1957  and  finally  Lakehead  University  in  1965  bequeathed 
to  a  university  a  continuing  interest  in  the  applied  arts  and  technology  and 

a  mixture  of  degree  and  diploma  programmes.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  university, 
and  the  development  of  a  province-wide  network  of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  after  1965  set  the  stage  for  a  second  institution,  Confederation 
College,  to  be  located  within  the  same  community^  and  offering  programmes 
which  were  essentially  extensions  of  those  developed  within  Lakehead  Technical 
Institute  and  Lakehead  College.  The  result  has  been  a  chronicle  of  conflict 
and  mistrust  which  no  commission,  committee,  or  task  force  has  yet  been  able  to 
resolve.  Both  institutions  lay  claim  to  the  diploma  programmes  which  history 
has  bequeathed  to  the  university  but  which  the  logic  of  provincial  policy 
would  destine  for  the  college.  Both  institutions  can  make  reasonable  arguments 
that  their  viability  is  or  would  be  compromised  if  either  the  present 
situation  remains  as  it  is  or  is  changed.  We  shall  return  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  tragicomedy  later. 
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Federation  and  Affiliation 


A  second  and  more  specific  example  of  this  pattern  of  provincial  policy 

can  be  found  in  the  adaptation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  structure  of 

federated  and  affiliated  colleges  to  Laurentian  University  as  it  took  shape 

between  1960  and  1967.  Some  rather  notewrothy  consequences  resulted  from 

this  transposition.  Laurentian  University,  with  a  total  full-time  enrolment 

of  only  2,464  in  1973-74,  contains  within  its  structure  three  church-related 

6 

federated  colleges,  and  another  three  geographically  dispersed  affiliates. 

The  six  federated  and  affiliated  colleges  together  accounted  for 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  full-time  enrolment,  leaving  the  parent 
institution  with  but  1,842  full-time  students.  To  illustrate  the  extremes 
to  which  this  situation  can  go,  one  need  only  observe  that  the  College  de 
Hearst,  a  nominally  degree-granting  university  college  had  a  full-time 
enrolment  in  1973-74  of  29.5  students. 

The  intention  in  citing  the  situation  of  Laurentian  is  neither  to 
denigrate  the  concepts  of  federation  and  affiliation  nor  to  suggest  that 
the  appropriate  structure  for  Laurentian  would  necessarily  have  been  a  totally 
centralized  institution.  Rather,  the  intention  is  simply  to  point  out  the 
folly  which  can  lie  in  the  application  of  a  model  developed  in  a  long 
established,  metropolitan  university  with  nearly  30,000  full-time  students  to 
a  new  instituion  in  the  north  with  one-twelfth  the  student  population.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  Laurentian  structure  represented  a  compromise  between 

the  apparent  provincial  preference  for  a  single  multi-purpose,  secular 
university  and  the  pressures  of  local  and  religious  groups  to  accommodate 
a  highly  dispersed  network  of  universities.  Thus,  federation  was  adopted  to 
deal  with  the  demand  for  denominational  colleges.  Affiliation,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  a  response  to  the  challenge  of  a  geographically  dispersed 
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population.  The  fact  that  the  provincial  policy  was  bent  to  permit  this 
accommodation  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  general  principle  being  emphasized 
here.  The  accommodation  or  compromise  represented  the  classic  tension  between 
efficiency  and  parochialism  or  between  the  logic  of  a  province-wide  policy  and 
the  interests  of  local  groups  within  the  province.  The  significance  of  the 
example  lies  neither  in  the  existence  of  this  tension,  nor  in  the  formulation 
of  a  compromise,  but  in  the  adoption  of  a  solution  drawn  directly  from  the 
experience  of  a  southern  institution. 

Standards  of  Achievement 

The  absence  of  a  postsecondary  policy  for  northern  Ontario  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  extent  to  which  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  north  have 
been  permitted  to  emulate  the  standards  of  achievement  accepted  within 
the  southern  postsecondary  communities.  This  is  a  less  serious  problem  in  the 
case  of  the  CAATS  whose  geographical  boundaries  and  occupational  responsibi¬ 
lities  virtually  dictate  an  overriding  preoccupation  with  local  labour  market 
conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  universities,  however,  the  ubiquity  of  untested 
but  assumed  proxies  for  scholarship  and  academic  excellence  has  distorted  the 
search  for  the  appropriate  role  of  a  northern  institution.  This  is  not  intended 
to  infer  that  scholarship  and  excellence  are  unimportant  or  inappropirate 
objectives  for  the  university.  Rather  it  suggests  that  the  means  by  which  these 

objectives  are  rendered  operational,  such  as  the  number  of  faculty  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  prestige  of  the  publisher  or  journal  through  which  they 
appear,  the  number  and  value  of  external  research  grants,  the  ratio  of 
success  in  placing  graduates  in  prestigious  post-graduate  programmes,  and 
many  others,  are  at  best  indifferent,  and  at  worst  antithetical  to  any 
concept  of  a  university  with  a  primary  regional  or  local  orientation.  The 
logical  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  more  "successful"  a  northern 
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university  became,  the  less  would  its  location  (its  "northerness")  enter 
into  its  raison  d'etre. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  northern  universities  to  aspire  to  national  or 
international  eminence.  The  difficulty  arises  when  any  such  aspirations  are 
set  against  the  higher  operating  costs  of  these  institutions.  By  what  logic 
could  a  provincial  policy  be  defended  which  sought  to  promote  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  recognition  without  regard  to  cost? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  provincial  policy  promotes  no  such 
objective.  But  it  appears  to  promote  no  other  objective  for  the  north 
either.  There  can  be  but  one  result:  northern  universities  are  left 
to  be  judged  against  standards  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  lack  the 
necessary  resources.  This,  of  course,  is  but  another  way  of  defining 
the  essential  dilemma  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  Without 
deliberate  provincial  interference,  these  institutions  seem  destined  to 
be  judged  second  rate  or  to  require  disproportionate  provincial  funding. 

Responsibility  for  the  resolution  of  this  dilemma  must  ultimately 
rest  with  the  provincial  government  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no 
other  adequate  political  authority  exists.  The  federal  government  has 

neither  the  jurisdiction  nor  currently  the  financial  leverage  to  affect 
academic  policy.  Municipal  governments  play  virtually  no  role  in  post¬ 
secondary  education.  University  boards  of  governors  have  very  little 
independent  authority,  while  the  senates  are  composed  primarily  of  personnel 
recruited  from  the  very  southern  and  foreign  institutions  from  whence  arise 
the  generalized  standards.  Provincial  policy  created  this  situation,  and 
provincial  policy  must  now  contend  with  it. 

The  preceding  discussion  was  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  ways  in 
which  postsecondary  policy  in  Ontario  has  thus  far  failed  to  accommodate  the 
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unique  situation  of  the  north.  We  turn  now  to  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
component  of  that  policy,  the  means  by  which  the  operating  income  of  Ontario's 
postsecondary  institutions  is  determined.  It  is  here  that  we  confront  the 
northern  dilemma  in  its  starkest  reality. 

FINANCING  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  provincialization  of  postsecondary 
policy  in  Ontario  during  the  1960's.  Nowhere  was  this  more  fully  the  case  than 
in  the  fiscal  realm.  Universities  in  Ontario  traditionally  depended  on  a 
number  of  sources  for  operating  income:  tuition  fees,  endowments,  and  federal, 
provincial  and  private  (often  church)  grants.  In  the  1960 's  rapid  growth 
quickly  outstripped  the  potential  of  endowment  and  other  private  donations, 
while  the  federal  government  withdrew  from  direct  funding  and  the  provincial 
commitment  to  universal  accessibility  precluded  major  increases  in  tuition 
fees.  This  left  but  one  source  of  funds:  provincial  grants.  Consequently, 
the  universities  turned  to  the  province  with  ever  larger  demands  to  meet  the 
cost  of  expanding  programmes.  Each  university's  submission  was  examined  by 
provincial  officials  and  grants  determined  without  explicit  reference  to 
general  measures  of  need  or  performance.  If  inequities  appeared  in  the 
relative  treatment  of  different  institutions,  such  was  virtually  endemic 
to  the  manner  of  processing  submissions. 

The  General  Formula 

In  1967  a  major  change  occurred  as  provincial  support  to  universities 
was  placed  on  a  formula  basis.  Beginning  in  the  1967-68  academic  year, 
universities  would  henceforth  receive  the  major  portion  of  their  revenue 
under  a  single  formula  covering  every  provincially-supported  university 
in  the  province.  Some  changes  have  been  made  since  the  formula  was  intro¬ 
duced,  although  its  basic  principles  have  remained  largely  intact.  The 
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formula  has,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  a  sophisticated  means  of  determining 
fiscal  need  within  a  simple  framework. 

The  formula  has  consistently  used  enrolment  as  the  basic  determinant 
of  need.  Originally  two  major  adjustments  were  made  in  the  current  year's 
enrolment.  First,  actual  enrolment  was  translated  into  "full-time  equiva¬ 
lent  enrolment"  (FTE) .  This  involved  a  number  of  subsidiary  adjustments 
such  as  multiplying  the  number  of  part-time  students  by  one-fifth  and 
calculating  graduate  enrolment  over  a  twelve-month  rather  than  an  academic 
year.  Second,  the  number  of  FTE's  was  converted  into  "basic  income  units" 
(BIU's)  by  multiplying  the  FTE  by  the  prescribed  weighting  factors  which  were 

designed  to  reflect  the  differentials  in  the  average  cost  of  different 
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programmes,  and  ranged  in  magnitude  from  one  to  six.  They  were  derived 
from  a  calculation  of  the  relative  per  student  costs  within  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  largest  university  with  the  widest  range  of  programmes  in 
Ontario. 

Having  calculated  the  number  of  basic  income  units,  or  BIU's,  only  two 

steps  remained  to  determine  the  university's  operating  grant.  First,  the 

number  of  BIU' s  was  multiplied  by  the  value  currently  prescribed  for  each 

unit.  This  value,  known  as  the  "basic  income  unit  value"  (BIUV)  is  simply 

the  amount,  in  dollars,  set  each  year  by  the  province  for  the  support  of 

each  weighted  student.  In  1967-68  the  BIUV  was  set  at  $1,320  and  has  been 

increased  each  year  to  stand  at  $2,312  for  1976-77.  Multiplying  the  number 

of  BIU's  by  the  BIUV  yielded  an  amount  known  as  the  "basic  operating  income" 

(BOI) .  This  represented  the  total  formula  income  to  which  a  university  was 

entitled.  The  actual  provincial  grant  was  then  determined  by  subtracting 

8 

the  standard  tuition  fees  (STF)  applicable  to  each  category  of  student. 
Tuition  fees  were,  and  continue  to  be,  paid  directly  to  the  university  by 
the  student. 
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The  formula  could  also  be  written  as: 


(1) 

(FTE ) (WF) 

=  BIU 

(2) 

(BIU) (BIUV) 

=  BOI 

(3) 

(BOI ) - (STF ) 

=  Operating  Grant 

where : 

FTE  = 

Full-time  equivalent  enrolment 

WF 

Weighting  factors 

BIU  = 

Basic  income  units 

BIUV  = 

Basic  income  unit  value 

BOI  - 

Basic  operating  income 

STF  = 

Standard  tuition  fees 

Virtually  nothing  in  this  formula  discriminates  deliberately  between 
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different  universities.  The  programme  weights  are  intended  to  reduce  the 
average  per  student  costs  of  different  programmes  to  a  common  base.  However, 
actual  costs  in  any  university  may  range  above  or  below  these  averages.  In 
large,  diversified  universities,  such  variations  are  likely  to  balance  them¬ 
selves  out,  with  the  result  that  the  total  incomes  of  the  several  universities 
will  bear  similar  relationships  to  actual  total  costs  (that  is,  the  total 
incomes  may  be  adequate  or  inadequate,  but  will  be  equally  so  for  similarly 
situated  universities) .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
small  university  could  find  its  enrolment  concentrated  in  relatively  high- 
cost  programmes  (programmes  whose  costs  exceed  the  province-wide  averages) . 
Such  a  university  could  have  considerable  difficulty  in  balancing  such  costs 
against  its  small,  lower-cost  programmes.  This  situation  would  only  be 
exaggerated  should  the  programme  weights  err  in  measuring  the  actual  average 
cost  differentials  between  different  programmes. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  a  formula  such  as  Ontario's  is  that  it  can  induce 
universities  to  develop  new  programmes  whenever  the  weighting  factors  do,  or 
appear  to,  overestimate  costs.  If,  for  example,  the  weights  discriminated 
in  favour  of  graduate  programmes,  it  would  clearly  be  in  the  financial 
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interest  of  a  solely  undergraduate  university  to  enter  the  graduate  field, 
thus  capturing  surplus  income  with  which  to  "subsidize"  its  undergraduate 
programmes . 

Needless  to  say,  a  detailed  cost  accounting  of  all  university  programmes 
in  Ontario  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  At  the  same  time,  the  behaviour 
of  universities  suggests  that  the  example  used  above  may  not  be  entirely 

hypothetical.  It  might  help  explain  the  apparent  necessity  of  freezing 
the  level  of  funding  of  graduate  programmes,  when  no  such  controls  have 
been  necessary  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Certainly  prestige,  and  the  very 
standards  of  excellence  referred  to  earlier,  would  play  a  part  in  propelling 
universities  toward  an  expansion  of  graduate  programmes,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  relationship  of  costs  to  formula  income  played 
some  role  as  well. 

Three  significant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  basic  formula  of 
university  grants.  The  first  of  these  affected  the  funding  of  graduate  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  in  two  stages  culminated  in  a  freeze  on  the  support  of  enrolment 
increases  at  the  graduate  level.  In  its  Advisory  Memorandum  75-V,  dated 
October  17,  1975,  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  advised  that  it 
had  identified  "a  clear  need  to  suspend  the  existing  formula  with  respect 
to  graduate  work  in  1976-77,  and  to  maintin  this  suspension  for  a  period  of 
at  least  two  and  possibly  three  years,  during  which  the  entire  basis  for 
funding  graduate  work  can  be  searchingly  re-examined.  The  suspension  which 
Council  espouses  would  totally  divorce  Government  funding  of  graduate  work 
in  each  university  from  enrolment  fluctuations,  be  they  upward  or  downward."'*'^ 
The  O.C.U.A  then  discussed  two  possible  approaches  to  the  funding  of  graduate 
programmes  during  the  proposed  suspension,  but  deferred  its  selection  of  the 
appropriate  approach  to  a  subsequent  memorandum. 
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The  Council's  choice  of  the  preferred  funding  mechanism  for  graduate 
programmes  was  revealed  in  Advisory  Memorandum  75-VII,  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  on  January  31,  1976. 11  In  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Ministry,  the  O.C.U.A.  proposed  to 
distinguish  between  Basic  Income  Units  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  The  former,  designated  Graduate  Funding  Units  (GFU's)  during 
the  period  of  suspension,  would  simply  be  the  number  of  Basic  Income  Units 
applicable  to  graduate  students  in  1975-76.  The  number  of  GFU's  would  thus 
remain  unaffected  either  by  increases  or  decreases  in  enrolment  or  by  the 
introduction  of  new  programmes  or  the  termination  of  existing  programmes. 

In  the  same  memorandum,  the  O.C.U.A.  also  introduced  a  modest  differential 

(of  $57)  as  between  the  value  of  each  Basic  Income  Unit  ($2,312)  and  each 

12 

Graduate  Funding  Unit  ($2,255). 

This  change  in  graduate  funding  had  the  effect  of  freezing  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  provincial  grants  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  that  existed  in 
1975-76.  As  a  result,  individual  universities  could  gain  absolutely  no 
financial  advantage,  apart  from  tuition  fees,  from  increased  graduate  enrolment. 

A  somewhat  different  change  was  made  in  the  measurement  of  enrolment  in 
undergraduate  programmes.  For  the  first  six  years  of  formula  financing, 
enrolment  was  counted  in  the  year  to  which  the  grant  applied.  Beginning  in 
1973-74,  a  system  of  "slip-year  financing"  was  introduced  by  which  grants 
were  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year's  enrolment.  This  was  designed 
to  permit  more  orderly  planning  in  the  face  of  unpredictable  changes  in 
enrolment,  and  particularly  the  appearance  of  declining  enrolment  in  some 
institutions.  Then,  in  1975,  the  O.C.U.A.  informed  all  universities  that 
it  was  activley  considering  "ways  in  which  the  present  formula  might  be 
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revised  so  as  to  become  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  enrolment  levels." 
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With  its  eye  on  the  looming  prospect  of  a  lengthy  period  of  possibly 
severe  enrolment  decline  in  the  1980' s,  the  Council  advised  in  January,  1966, 
that  over  the  subsequent  two  years  (1976-77  and  1977-78)  the  slip-year 
calculation  of  enrolment  be  replaced  by  a  scheme  through  which  undergraduate 

enrolment  for  purposes  of  formula  grants  would  be  the  average  of  the  enrolments 

14  .  . 

in  the  three  preceding  years.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  a  drop  m  under¬ 
graduate  enrolment  would  not  be  fully  reflected  in  decreased  formula  grants 
for  three  years  after  it  occurred. 

The  third  change  in  the  basic  university  formula  is  particularly  signi¬ 
ficant  because  it  represented  the  first  time  specific  recognition  was  given  to 
the  causes  of  higher  costs  in  northern  Ontario.  Under  certain  quite  stringent 
conditions,  a  course  offered  by  Laurentian  or  Lakehead  away  from  its  main 
campus  will  be  counted  as  enrolling  fifteen  students  even  if  the  actual 
enrolment  is  as  low  as  eight.  By  this  device,  the  province  has  recognized 
the  difficulty  of  organizing  efficient  sizes  of  classes  in  small  communities 
and  at  the  same  time  the  virtual  inaccessibility  of  many  people  to  university 
classes  if  they  are  not  provided  in  isolated  communities.  However,  the 
government  has  imposed  potentially  rigorous  conditions  on  the  availability 
of  this  special  feature.  Classes  must  be  for  regular  university  credit,  they 
must  be  at  least  seventy-five  miles  by  road  from  the  nearest  postsecondary 
institution,  new  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  all  courses  and  enrolments  for  1972-73  (the  first  year  in 
which  this  feature  applied)  must  be  registered  with  the  Ministry.  In  short, 
the  government  has  extended  very  limited  recognition  to  the  financial  dilemma 
of  northern  universities  in  exchange  for  an  abnormal  degree  of  provincial 
control  over  this  aspect  of  the  universities'  operations. 

It  is  under  the  general  formula  that  Ontario's  universities  receive 
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virtually  all  of  their  provincial  operating  support  (98.5  per  cent  for  the 
system  as  a  whole).  There  is,  however,  provision  for  the  payment  of  additional 
grants  in  recognition  of  the  higher  costs  arising  from  such  factors  as  size, 
location,  mix  of  students,  and  instruction  in  the  two  official  languages. 

The  most  important  of  these  extra- formula  grants  currently  fall  into 
three  categories:  bilingual,  supplementary,  and  northern.  Some  explanation 
of  each  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  degree  to  which  the  government 
is  prepared  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  purely  mechanistic  formula,  and 
to  use  university  grants  as  explicit  levers  in  the  pursuit  of  policy  objec¬ 
tives  . 

Bilingualism  Grants 

Bilingualism  grants,  offering  additional  support  to  universities  providing 
instruction  in  the  two  official  languages,  were  first  introduced  in  1967-68, 
and  paid  to  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  Laurentian  University.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  beeri  intended  to  offset  the  marginal  costs  of  bilingual 
instruction,  although  the  Council  on  Franco-Ontarian  Affairs  now  recommends 
grants  to  cover  the  start-up  costs  of  new  programmes.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  a  simple  formula  was  employed,  calculating  the  grant  as  seven 
per  cent  of  each  university's  "basic  operating  income."  In  1970-71  and  there¬ 
after,  "the  level  of  bilingualism  grants  was  left  to  vary  with  prevailing  annual 
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judgements  which,  however  sympathetically  couched,  were  largely  unexplained." 

In  1971-72  Le  College  de  Hearst  received  a  bilingualism  grant  (of  $18,000) 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  1973-74,  consistent  with  a  provincial  decision  to 

offer  partial  support  to  church-related  universities,  the  University  of 
Sudbury  (federated  with  Laurentian)  received  a  grant  of  $10,700. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  bilingualism  grants  is  the 
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appropriateness  of  their  objective  -  offsetting  marginal  costs.  Such  an 
approach  does  at  least  have  the  apparent  advantage  of  fiscal  neutrality, 
neither  inducing  nor  constraining  universities  in  the  development  of  bilingual 
programmes.  But  since  bilingual  education  is  no  less  a  provincial  than  a 
university  policy  objective,  is  fiscal  neutrality  desirable?  On  the  other 
hand,  would  a  conditional  ear-marked  grant  prove  counter-productive  in  dimi¬ 
nishing  university  autonomy?  Such  questions  are,  of  course,  the  very  stuff 
of  university  financing  and  will  be  explored  within  the  more  specific 
context  of  bilingualism  at  Laurentian  University  later  in  this  study. 

Supplementary  Grants 

Supplementary  grants  represent  the  major  device  by  which  the  province  can 
adjust  the  impact  of  formula  grants  on  individual  universities.  The  total 
amount  involved  is  relatively  small,  but  even  a  small  additional  grant  can 
represent  a  critical  marginal  income  to  the  recipient  university.  The  process 
of  determing  the  amount  of  supplementary  support  to  each  university,  if  any, 
has  come  to  depend  upon  the  judgement  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (O.C.U.A),  the  advisory  or  "buffer"  agency  established  in  1974  to 
replace  the  Committee  on  University  Affairs. 

The  O.C.U.A.  makes  annual  recommendations  to  the  minister  respecting 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  supplementary  grants.  The  minister  may 
accept  or  alter  these  recommendations  and,  of  course,  the  universities  may 

appeal  directly  to  the  minister.  The  minister  has  normally  accepted  the 
advice  of  the  C.U.A.  and  O.C.U.A.  In  1974-75,  however,  some  revisions  were 
made  in  the  original  recommendations,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

The  supplementary  grant,  with  its  almost  complete  reliance  on  judgement, 
is  a  recent  recognition  of  the  inability  of  one  formula  to  compensate  for 
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TABLE  1 


Supplementary  Grants  to  Universities:  Recommended  and  Actual,  1974-75 


University 

C.U.A.  Recommendation 

Actual  Grant 

Brock 

$  575,000 

$  575,000 

Carleton 

1,340,000 

1,340,000 

Lakehead 

860,000* 

1,045,000 

Laurentian 

925,000* 

1,125,000 

Algoma 

70,000 

70,000 

Nipissing 

40,000 

40,000 

Hearst 

20,000 

20,000 

Trent 

1,400,000* 

1,652,000 

Windsor 

665,000* 

665,000 

York 

260,000 

260,000 

$6,155,000 

$6,792,000 

*The  recommendation  of  C.U.A.  was  appealed  in  these  four  cases. 


the  rigidities  of  another.  Originally  known  as  an  emergent  grant,  additional 
support  had  been  provided  to  small  universities  under  a  mathematical  formula 
which  partially  compensated  a  university  for  its  shortfall  in  revenue  caused 
by  operating  below  its  most  efficient  or  "emerged"  enrolment  level. 

The  use  of  a  sophisticated  mathematical  adjustment  formula,  and  with  it 

the  emergent  grant,  were  abandoned  in  1974.  In  recommending  this  course,  the 

Committee  on  University  Affairs  (C.U.A. ),  the  predecessor  to  the  O.C.U.A., 

made  the  following  terse  admission: 

The  Committee  on  University  Affairs,  after  lengthy  analyses 
and  numerous  attempts  to  devise  a  simple  formula  to  deal 
with  the  less  than  2%  of  the  total  global  figure  required 
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for  supplementary  grants,  has  reached  the  following  judge¬ 
ment.  . . taking  mix,  size^  geographic,  and  historic  factors 
into  consideration.... 

This  transformation  of  emergent  grants  into  supplementary  support  based 
on  judgements  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  door  of  potential  additional 
income  to  every  university  which  could  make  a  case  before  the  adjudicating 
C.U.A.  In  1974-75,  three  of  the  larger  universities  -  Carleton,  Windsor,  and 
York  -  received  supplementary  support  totalling  over  $2.2  million.  Of 
particular  significance  for  this  study,  the  three  university  colleges  affi¬ 
liated  with  Laurentian  -  Algoma,  Hearst,  and  Nipissing  -  were  also  awarded 

supplementary  support,  even  though  they  had  previously  been  excluded  from 

17 

the  emergent  grants.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  substitution  of 
supplementary  for  emergent  grants  did  not  result  in  any  substantial  increase 
in  supplementary  funding.  What  it  did  was  increase  the  factors  to  be  con¬ 


sidered  in  such  funding,  and  substitute  judgement  for  a  formula. 


The  open-ended  approach  to  supplementary  grants,  if  not  the  need  for 
judgement,  was  quickly  rejected  as  an  acceptable  policy  by  the  0. C.U.A.  in 
1975.  Indeed,  the  council  took  a  very  strong  position  respecting  the  grounds 
on  which  the  case  for  supplementary  assistance  should  properly  be  entertained. 


In  a  university  system  financed  on  the  present  or  any 
other  formula,  there  is  a  single  and  over-riding  principle 
to  which  Council  believes  every  supplementary  grant  should 
conform.  This  principle  is  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  sup¬ 
plementary  grant  is  to  serve  the  goal  of  equity.  Precisely 
because  it  is  "supplementary,"  the  purpose  of  a  supplementary 
grant  is  to  correct  an  outcome  whereby  the  application  of  the 
formula  to  a  given  university  has  left  that  university  in  an 
inequitable  position  vis-h-vis  its  sister  institutions. 

But  what  constitutes  equity?  In  pursuing  an  answer  to  this  question, 
the  0. C.U.A.  considered  a  variety  of  possible  criteria,  among  them  budgetary 
deficits,  size,  mix,  and  location.  Having  weighed  the  relevance  and  force  of 
these  criteria,  the  council  "presently  finds  itself  short  of  an  adequate 
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rationale  for  supplementary  grants  to  the  three  larger  universities  that 

have  requested  them  -  Carleton,  Windsor,  and  York."  Yet  "Council  does  not 

19 

doubt  the  word  of  these  universities  that  they  have  problems." 


The  O.C.U.A.'s  response  to  this  dilemma  was  in  part  a  call  for  analysis 

and  possible  revision  of  the  general  formula  -  in  which  such  factors  as 

mix  and  location  should  be  examined  -  and  in  part  a  delineation  of  the 

specific  situations  which  might  justify  the  payment  of  supplementary  grants. 

Taking  dead  aim  on  questions  of  managerial  efficiency  within  universities, 

the  O.C.U.A.  raised  the  possibility  that  the  causes  of  financial  difficulties 

in  Carleton,  Windsor,  and  York  just  might  relate  to  "unresponsive  planning, 

course  proliferation,  incapacity  to  deal  with  internal  enrolment  shifts,  and 
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over-staffing."  And  while  the  Council  refrained  from  any  direct  indictment 
of  these  universities,  it  remained  sufficiently  skeptical  to  insist  that  sup¬ 
plementary  aid  to  Carleton,  Windsor,  and  York  be  transitional  in  nature,  that 
any  future  grants  be  conditional  on  evidence  documenting  progress  toward  the 
solution  of  their  problems,  and  that  grants  be  made  in  large  part  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  "the  internal  expectations  apparently  aroused  by  the  amounts  of 

21 

supplementary  support  made  available  in  1974-75." 


Having  thus  served  notice  of  its  desire  to  phase  out  supplementary 

grants  where  no  objective  criteria  derived  from  equity  could  justify  them, 

the  O.C.U.A.  was  left  with  size  as  the  one  criterion  for  the  payment  of 

supplementary  grants.  And  here  again,  the  Council  sought  to  shift  a  greater 

measure  of  responsibility  to  the  universities  themselves,  urging  "that 

Lakehead,  Laurentian,  Trent,  and  Wilfred  Laurier  take  serious  stock  of  their 

aims  and  objectives  with  a  view  to  assisting  Council  in  resolving  the  problem 
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of  their  critical  enrolment  threshold  for  the  future." 


Insofar  as  supplementary  grants  serve  the  purpose  of  relieving  individual 
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inequities  created  by  a  mechanistic  formula,  the  O.C.U.A.  was  clearly  indica¬ 
ting  that  henceforth  the  onus  would  fall  on  the  universities  to  document 
their  case  for  assistance.  At  this  point,  the  Council's  logic  brought  it 
face  to  face  with  the  dilemma  of  university  education  in  the  north.  Equity 
in  the  distribution  of  financial  support  to  universities  offered  no  grounds 
for  additional  support  to  the  north  save  that  justified  by  the  small  scale 
of  operations  (which  is,  of  course,  not  a  uniquely  northern  phenomenon). 

Yet  the  Council  could  not  simply  dismiss  the  reality  of  the  dilemma  which 
faces  provincial  policy.  The  Council's  response  was  to  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  new  category  of  extra-formula  support  -  the  Northern  Grant. 

Northern  Grants 

The  O.C.U.A. 's  treatment  of  the  case  for  special  assistance  to  northern 
universities  represented  a  perceptive  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
dilemma  facing  provincial  policy  and  the  lack  of  evidence  and  analysis 
sufficient  to  resolve  it.  Having  found  no  case  in  equity  for  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  support  of  northern  universities,  the  Council  was  left  with  two 
possibilities:  to  consider  geographic  sensitivity  "among  the  considerations 

to  be  examined  in  the  process  of  formula  revision. . . [where  it]  may  become 
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a  trade-off  against  administrative  simplicity,"  and  to  recognize  "that 

particular  geographic  circumstances  may  warrant  special  treatment  as  a 
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matter  of  deliberate  public  policy." 

The  first  course  would  have  embodied  certain  obvious  drawbacks.  Not 
only  was  a  general  revision  of  the  formula  some  distance  in  the  future, 
but  creating  the  expectation  that  the  plight  of  northern  universities  would 
be  on  the  agenda  for  such  revision  could  open  the  flood  gates  to  special 
appeals  from  all  sectors  of  the  university  community.  For  while  the  specific 
problems  of  northern  universities  may  be  unique,  they  are  not  the  only 
problems  facing  universities  in  Ontario. 
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If  prudence  may  have  partially  guided  the  O.C.U.A.'s  decision  to  take 
the  second  avenue,  that  decision  nevertheless  underscored  the  responsibility 
of  the  provincial  government  for  creating  the  situation  which  now  demanded 
response.  In  short,  the  Council  argued  that  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  northern  universities  are  less  a  problem  of  resource  allocation  within 
the  university  community  than  one  of  priorities  for  the  province  as  a  whole. 

The  O.C.U.A.  thus  gave  much  more  qualified  endorsement  to  the  case  for 
preferential  northern  funding  than  its  predecessor,  the  Committee  on 
University  Affairs,  would  have.  The  latter  body  stated  without  qualification 
in  1974  that: 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  for  university  facilities 
in  Northern  Ontario  of  comparable  quality  and  scope  to  the 
Southern-based  institutions,  and  notes  that  the  achievement 
and  support  of  this  quality  of  university  education  in  the 
North  will  undoubtedly  require  expenditures  by  the  Government 
substantially  in  excess  of  those  requir^  to  support  the 
comparable  Southern-based  institutions. 

Thus  would  the  C.U.A.  have  resolved  the  northern  dilemma  entirely  in 
favour  of  paying  the  price  of  higher  costs.  It  was  precisely  this  decision 
which  the  O.C.U.A.,  one  year  later,  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  equity  but 
proferred  to  the  provincial  government  on  the  grounds  of  deliberate  policy. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  O.C.U.A.  failed  to  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  complexity  of  the  northern  problem.  Indeed,  in  making  its 
recommendation  for  special  northern  grants,  the  Council  offered  a  compelling 
and  sympathetic  rationale : 

Nothing  in  its  brief  experience  has  impressed  Council  more 
profoundly  than  the  naked  appearance  of  what  are  indeed 
extraordinary  geographic  circumstances  in  Northern  Ontario. 

So  all-encompassing  and  peculiar  are  these  circumstances 
that  the  adjective  "geographic"  fails  to  do  them  justice. 
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There  is  simply  no  southern  counterpart  to  the  nature  of  the 
extension  offerings  disseminated  over  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  by  Lakehead,  Laurentian,  and  the  latter's 
affiliated  colleges.  The  Northern  environment  generates 
particularly  intense  needs  for  regionally  oriented  research  and 
services ....  There  is  the  sheer  weight  of  the  community  contri¬ 
bution  of  northern  universities  to  an  enormous  area  that  can 
never  have  access  to  the  full  spectrum  of  cultural  and  social 
amenities  available  in  the  south.  Then  there  are  less  cosmic 
yet  severely  practical  problems,  such  as  the  added  costs  of 
fuel  and  travel  that  are  a  direct  legacy  of  the  environment, 
and  the  costs  of  attracting  and  retaining  qualified  personnel 
in  the  area.^ 

Having  thus  assessed  the  validity  of  extraordinary  costs  in  the  north, 

the  Council  proceeded  to  recommend  a  two-phase  response.  First,  it  agreed 

that  the  time  to  extend  financial  recognition  to  these  problems  "is  if  anything 
n  „  27 

overdue.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  Council  proposed  that  Northern  Ontario 

Grants  be  paid  to  Lakehead  and  Laurentian  "of  roughly  5  to  6  per  cent  of  their 

respective  formula  incomes."  This,  suggested  the  Council,  "would  represent 

a  judicious  balance  between  tangible  fiscal  recognition  now  and  potentially 
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higher  assistance  ...  later . " 


The  O.C.U.A.  was  then  faced  with  a  rather  delicate  problem.  Should 
northern  grants  be  paid  directly  to  the  three  colleges  affiliated  with 
Laurentian,  as  are  formula  grants,  or  would  the  peculiar  properties  of  a 
"northern"  grant  suggest  that  it  be  chanelled  through  the  parent  university? 
At  issue,  of  course,  was  the  degree  of  autonomy  provincial  policy  should 
promote  in  the  relationship  between  the  affiliates  and  Laurentian.  The 
Council  chose  only  to  raise  this  issue,  thereby  serving  notice  that  future 
recommendations  might  suggest  a  different  course.  For  1975-76,  the  Council 
concluded,  the  northern  grants  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  affiliates. 

In  settling  on  the  amounts  to  be  recommended  in  these  cases,  however,  the 
Council  could  not  even  find  solace  in  the  use  of  a  base-line  amount  which, 
if  arbitary,  related  the  northern  grant  to  formula  income.  The  amounts 
represented,  in  fact,  only  modest  increases  over  what  had  been  provided  the 
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previous  year  under  the  rubric  of  supplementary  grants.  Even  Laurentian  was 


subject  to  the  same  principle,  in  that  the  northern  grant  was  partially  off¬ 
set  by  a  reduced  supplementary  grant. 

The  second  element  of  the  O.C.U.A.'s  response  to  the  plight  of  northern 
universities  was  a  call  for  a  thorough  study  from  which  might  emerge  the 
basis  for  determining  the  precise  amounts  to  be  paid  to  northern  universities 
in  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  provincial  policy.  Realizing  that 
their  fiscal  problems  are  intimately  bound  up  with  organizational  issues, 
the  Council  also  suggested  that  such  a  study  examine  the  relationships 
between  universities  and  CAATS  in  the  north,  and  between  Laurentian 
University  and  its  three  affiliated  university  colleges.  The  present  study 
was  commissioned  in  direct  response  to  this  suggestion  of  the  O.C.U.A. 

During  the  subsequent  year,  the  O.C.U.A.  devoted  considerably  further 

attention  to  the  problem  of  financing  northern  universities.  In  the  resultant 

advisory  memorandum  of  January  31,  1976,  the  Council  repeated  its  conviction 

that  "certain  longstanding  questions  that  touch  upon  the  entire  structure 

of  postsecondary  education  in  the  North,  including  the  relation  between 

universities  and  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  require  not  only 
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examination  but  resolution  in  the  next  few  years."  What  the  Council  then 

sought  to  set  in  place  was  "some  method  whereby  annual  grant  levels  can  be 
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readily  calculated  until  further  notice." 

The  method  preferred  and  recommended  by  the  O.C.U.A.,  "with  the  sole 

exception  of  Hearst  College,  would  be  to  arrive  at  the  level  of  Northern 

Ontario  grants  in  any  given  year  by  applying  a  percentage  to  the  Basic 

Operating  Income  of  each  institution  in  the  previous  year.  This  particular 

base  is  known  by  each  institution  well  in  advance  of  its  forward  budgetary 
31 

planning."  The  actual  percentages  recommended  were  eleven  for  each  of 
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Lakehead  and  Laurentian,  and  twelve  for  Nipissing  and  Algoma.  The  additional 


percentage  point  in  the  latter  two  cases  represented  compensation  for  the 
special  costs  of  operating  under  affiliation  with  Laurentian.  Because  of 
its  extreme  isolation  and  dispersed  population  centres,  Le  College  de  Hearst 
was  deemed  to  require  "a  special  approach."  In  this  case,  the  O.C.U.A. 
recommended  a  grant  for  1976-77  of  $90,000,  with  this  amount  to  be  adjusted 
in  each  subsequent  year  by  the  same  percentage  as  applied  to  changes  in  its 
Basic  Operating  Income  for  the  prior  year. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  amounts  received  by  northern  univer¬ 
sities  in  supplementary  and  northern  support  for  the  three  years  1974-75 
through  1976-77. 

FINANCING  THE  CAATS 


The  provincial  funding  of  CAATS  in  Ontario  has  taken  a  dramatically 
different  direction  from  the  system  applying  to  the  universities.  For  a 
time,  the  CAATS  also  received  the  bulk  of  their  operating  income  from  the 
province  by  way  of  a  formula  based  on  weighted  enrolment.  From  the  origin 
of  this  formula,  however,  and  in  contrast  to  that  developed  for  the  univer¬ 
sities,  explicit  recognition  was  given  to  the  higher  cost  structure  of  the 
north . 

Adopting  a  Formula 

During  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence,  CAATS  were  financed  by 
provincial  grants  under  a  system  of  direct  budgetary  review  and  approval. 

In  other  words,  the  colleges  submitted  detailed  budgets  and  if  approved  by 
the  province  the  necessary  funds,  less  income  from  tuition  fees,  etc.,  were 
transferred  to  the  colleges.  In  1971-72,  however,  the  CAATS  became  subject 
to  formula  financing,  under  a  formula  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  model 
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Supplementary  and  Northern  Grants  to  Northern 
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set  for  the  universities.  The  CAAT  formula  employed  somewhat  different 
terminology,  but  contained  only  one  difference  in  principle  from  its 
university  counterpart. 

The  CAAT  formula  used  weighting  factors  based  on  the  relative  costs  of 
different  postsecondary  programmes,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  these 
costs  and  those  of  comparably  weighted  university  programmes.  The  CAAT  for¬ 
mula  contained  eight  programme  categories,  carrying  weights  of  from  .6  to  5.0. 
The  advantage  of  relating  CAAT  and  university  average  programme  costs  (and 
thus  yielding  some  CAAT  weights  of  less  than  1.0)  was  that  a  single  basic 
income  unit  value  could  then  be  applied  in  both  formulae. 

The  measurement  of  enrolment  for  the  CAATS  began  with  the  calculation 

of  "Revenue  Full-time  Equivalent  Enrolment"  (Revenue  FTE) .  This  was  simply 

a  standardized  measure  of  enrolment  excluding  students  not  eligible  for 
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formula  support.  Since  CAAT  programmes  tend  to  vary  in  length,  the  factor 
used  to  convert  actual  to  full-time  equivalent  enrolment  was  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  contact  hours  rather  than  academic  year  or  term  as  in  the  university 
case.  A  full-time  student  was  deemed  to  be  one  taking  852  hours  of  instruction. 
Actual  enrolment  was  thus  adjusted  to  full-time  equivalent  enrolment  by 
applying  the  proportion  actual  instruction  time  was  to  the  standard  852  hours 
per  year. 

Multiplying  the  number  of  Revenue  FTE's  by  the  appropriate  weighting 
factors,  and  summing  the  products  yielded  the  number  of  Basic  Income  Units 
(BIU's).  Three  steps  remained  in  the  calculation  of  CAAT  grants,  two  of 
which  were  identical  to  those  in  the  university  formula.  First,  the  weighted 
enrolment  was  multiplied  by  the  dollar  amount  prescribed  by  the  province  and 
known  as  the  Basic  Income  Unit  Value  (BIUV) .  Secondly,  the  Standard  Tuition 
Fees  (STF)  applicable  to  each  category  of  student  were  deducted  from  the  total. 
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At  this  point  a  quite  significant  calculation  was  performed.  The  formula 

income  produced  by  the  above  steps  was  multiplied  by  what  was  called  a  "K" 

factor.  The  "K"  factor  was  designed  to  compensate  for  two  conditions: 

small  size  and  northern  location.  Every  college  with  fewer  than  4,000  BIU's 

received  additional  support  under  this  provision,  but  northern  colleges  were 
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given  preferential  treatment  through  the  use  of  a  more  liberal  adjustment. 

The  northern  weighting  formula  was,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that 
abandoned  in  the  university  sector  in  1974.  But  because  proportionately 
so  many  more  of  the  colleges  than  universities  had  small  enrolments  (under 
4,000),  this  was  deemed  to  be  too  liberal  an  adjustment  for  all  colleges. 
Consequently,  a  new  formula  was  devised  for  the  southern  CAATS  and  the  original 
university  formula  retained  only  for  the  three  colleges  in  the  north. 

There  is  an  interesting  qualification  to  the  application  of  this  special 
weighting  factor  for  the  north.  In  1971-72  the  preferential  treatment 
nominally  applied  to  all  three  colleges  -  Cambrian,  Confederation,  and 
Northern  -  although  the  enrolment  at  Cambrian  was  sufficiently  large  that 
only  a  very  small  adjustment  actually  occurred.  But  when  the  three  campuses 
of  Cambrian  were  separated  in  1972,  the  province  was  faced  with  a  nice  dilemma. 
Counting  the  three  enrolments  separately  and  applying  the  northern  "K"  factor 
would  have  produced  very  substantial  windfall  gains  for  each  of  the  three 
successors  to  Cambrian,  with  virtually  no  increased  costs  resulting  from  the 
separation.  The  combined  enrolment  of  the  three  colleges  in  1972-73,  weighted 
only  by  programme,  was  3919.31,  which  would  have  yielded  a  "K"  factor  of 
1.02314.  With  a  basic  income  unit  value  of  $1765,  this  would  have  increased 
the  total  income  by  some  $160,000  had  the  three  colleges  remained  a  single  unit. 
But  if  a  northern  "K"  factor  had  been  calculated  for  each  of  the  separate 
enrolments  of  1596.41,  1048.10,  and  1274.80,  the  result  would  have  been  "K" 

factors  of  1.68674,  1.8434,  and  1.77863.  Together,  these  would  have  resulted 
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in  a  total  increase  in  grants  of  $5,247,000.,  an  increase  of  75.9  per  cent. 


The  provincial  government  was  naturally  unwilling  to  grant  this  amount 
of  largesse,  and  consequently  made  acceptance  of  the  southern  weighting 
formula  a  condition  of  the  separation.  As  a  result,  the  northern  formula 
applied  only  to  the  two  remaining  northern  colleges  -  Confederation  and 
Northern  -  after  1972.  For  Cambrian,  the  split  into  three  colleges,  with  the 
application  of  the  southern  "K"  factor  formula,  resulted  in  increased  grants 
of  some  $553,000  for  1972-73. 

During  the  period  of  formula  financing,  there  was  no  dilemma  facing 
provincial  policy  in  the  treatment  of  northern  CAATS  comparable  to  that  in 
the  university  sphere.  This  was  the  case  simply  because  the  province  had 
resolved  the  dilemma  in  favour  of  differential  support  -  and  in  two  cases 
a  massive  differential  -  for  the  north.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  this 
clear-cut  differential  support  was  to  disappear  in  1975. 

Abandoning  the  Formula 

In  November,  1974,  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  presented 
the  two  postsecondary  communities  with  an  unpleasant  choice.  For  both 
systems  in  1975-76,  total  provincial  grants  would  be  fixed  in  advance, 
containing  a  modest  sixteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  increase  to  cover  inflation 
and  rising  enrolments.  In  short,  the  province  would  set  the  aggregate  value 
of  grants  before  the  outcome  of  the  formula  calculation  could  even  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Furthermore,  tuition  fees  would  be  frozen  at  their  1974  levels.  On 
these  points  there  was  no  choice;  it  was  a  provincial  fiat. 

Both  systems  were,  however,  left  to  choose  between  three  alternative 
methods  of  distributing  the  provincial  grant.  First,  they  could  retain 
existing  formulae,  with  the  basic  income  unit  value  appropriately  manipulated 
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to  produce  the  predetermined  total  grants.  Second,  they  might  accept  appro¬ 
priate  across-the-board  percentage  increases  to  each  institution,  making 
no  provision  for  different  rates  of  growth.  Third,  they  could  adopt  a 
"split  BIU"  approach  in  which  one  value  would  be  assigned  to  the  previous 
year's  enrolment  and  a  lower  value  to  any  increased  enrolment  in  the 
current  year. 

In  actual  fact,  the  two  systems  selected  different  options.  The 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  speaking  for  the  university  community, 
recommended  that  the  existing  formula  continue  for  1975-76  and  that  any 
departure  from  formula  financing  be  the  result  of  a  general  review  of 
university  financing,  not  a  response  to  a  ministerial  edict.  The  Council 
of  Regents  made  a  different  choice  for  the  CAATS ,  opting  for  a  combination 
of  the  first  and  third  alternatives,  and  thereby  virtually  abandoning  the 
formula . ^ 

The  different  procedures  used  to  make  this  choice  within  each  system 
raise  an  interesting  issue,  and  one  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  In  the 
university  sector,  the  choice  was  effectively  made  by  the  universities  them¬ 
selves,  acting  through  their  own  association.  In  the  college  sector,  however, 
the  decision  was  made  by  a  body  appointed  by  the  Minister  and  not  directly 
representing  the  CAATS.  Within  the  northern  CAATS  at  least,  there  was  a 
clear  concensus  among  senior  officials  that  the  preference  would  have  been  to 
retain  the  formula. 

The  interim  arrangement  which  replaced  the  CAAT  formula  in  1975-76  was 
subsequently  extended  in  a  modified  form  for  1976-77  and  1977-78.  It  is 
intended  that  a  new  and  more  permanent  arrangement  will  be  developed  for 
1978-79.  The  modifications  have  removed  the  last  vestiges  of  direct  reference 
to  enrolment  or  northern  location  in  the  distribution  of  provincial  support 
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to  the  CAATS.  The  global  allocation  of  funds  to  support  the  CAAT  system  is 
reduced  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  specially  ear-marked  programmes  (referred 
to  as  "add-ons")  and  the  costs  of  the  physical  plants  owned  or  used  by  the 
colleges.  The  remaining  funds  constitute  the  total,  net  operating  grant. 

The  net  operating  grant  is  then  distributed  amongst  the  CAATS  in  proportion 
to  each  CAAT's  share  of  the  total  academic  salaries  of  all  CAATS.  Academic 
salaries  were  takento  represent  a  reasonable  proxy  for  instructional  costs, 
with  the  result  that  higher  or  lower  costs  in  other  areas  are  implicitly 
deemed  to  be  subject  to  college  control.  Academic  salaries,  it  might  also 
be  noted,  are  negotiated  directly  with  the  province  (Council  of  Regents) 
according  to  province-wide  standards  and  categories. 

For  1976-77,  the  net  operating  grants  distributed  under  this  scheme  were 
then  adjusted  upward  or  downward  so  that  no  college  received  an  increase  in 
support  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  or  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  Finally, 
each  college  received  the  full  approved  costs  of  plant  operation  and  special 
programmes  ("add-ons")  approved  and  funded  on  an  individual  basis.  Colleges 
which  perceived  the  resultant  grant  to  be  inequitable  could  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  Regents,  and  a  small  amount  of  money  ($2  million  for  1976-77)  is 
set  aside  from  the  global  allocation  to  deal  with  cases  of  genuine  hardship. 

In  part,  the  abandonment  of  formula  financing  for  CAATS  may  have  reflected 
the  growing  conviction  amongst  provincial  officials  that  the  enrolment-based 
formula  was  yielding  gross  distortions  in  the  allocation  of  provincial 

resources.  That  such  distortions  were  endemic  to  the  formula  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  one  college  was  able  to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  equal  to 

fifty  per  cent  of  its  operating  budget.  Five  other  colleges  had  reserves 
of  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  per  cent  of  their  operating  budgets.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  largest  CAATS  were  facing  great  difficulties  in 
avoiding  large  operating  deficits.  There  was  also  a  suspicion  amongst 
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provincial  officials  that  the  additional  funding  provided  for  the  northern 
colleges  was  excessive  in  relation  to  any  realistic  estimate  of  additional 
northern  costs. 

The  future  funding  arrangements  for  Ontario's  postsecondary  institutions 
remains  in  considerable  doubt.  Both  systems  have  moved  away  from  a  wholly 
enrolment-derived  formula.  Both  the  Council  of  Regents  and  the  Council  on 
University  Affairs  have  undertaken  to  develop  new  grant  schemes,  and  what  will 
emerge  from  these  studies  and  recommendations  is  anything  but  certain  at  this 
stage.  One  thing  that  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  issues  surrounding 
the  equitable  and  effective  distribution  of  provincial  resources  to  postsecon¬ 
dary  education  are  not  about  to  disappear,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  may  well  be  the  first  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  provincial 
policy  toward  postsecondary  education. 

The  second  lesson  relates  more  to  the  substance  of  provincial  policy. 
While  it  is  clear  that  Ontario  has  no  identifiable  policy  for  the  north,  or 
for  postsecondary  education  in  the  north,  this  has  not  resulted  in  similar 
treatment  of  northern  universities  and  colleges  relative  to  their  southern 
counterparts.  The  provincial  government  has  responded  to  the  northern  dilemma 
differently  in  the  two  postsecondary  systems,  and  gives  no  evidence  of  being 
troubled  either  by  the  inconsistency  or  the  lack  of  explicit  criteria 
governing  the  differential  treatment  in  either  case. 

Both  lessons  point  to  the  need  for  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  northern  operating  costs.  From  that  examination, 
supported  by  a  more  intensive  enquiry  into  the  organization  of  the  northern 
institutions  themselves,  it  may  be  possible  to  pose  some  more  effective 
directions  for  provincial  policy  in  the  future. 
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Chapter  3 


Northern  Costs:  Causes  and  Consequences 

Higher  operating  costs  constitute  the  essence  of  the  dilemma  of  post¬ 
secondary  education  in  northern  Ontario.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 
dilemma  would  certainly  be  clarified  if  we  could  assign  a  dollar  value  to  the 
incremental  costs  of  comparable  postsecondary  programmes  in  the  north  as 
compared  with  the  south.  If  we  could  say  that  comparability  would  require 
"X"  million  dollars  annually,  or  an  increase  of  "Y"  per  cent  in  current  grants, 
then  at  least  the  province  would  be  faced  with  a  known  price  for  one  of  the 
alternatives  now  facing  public  policy. 

The  costs  of  providing  a  public  service  are  not  so  easily  determined, 
however.  To  begin  with,  we  would  have  to  provide,  or  assume,  an  operational 
meaning  for  comparability.  Would  it  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  inputs  to,  and 
organization  of,  the  postsecondary  enterprise?  That  is,  would  comparability 
be  achieved  with  similarly  qualified  instructors,  programmes  in  similar  sub¬ 
jects,  classes  of  similar  size?  Or  would  comparability  require  criteria  which 
are  more  output  oriented?  If  so,  would  we  turn  to  measures  of  success  in 
placements,  post-graduate  admissions,  scholarship  awards?  Even  if  comparabi¬ 
lity  were  defined  in  terms  of  outputs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  calculate  or 
estimate  the  input  costs  associated  with  a  given  level  of  output. 

Any  such  undertaking  would  immediately  beg  a  series  of  questions  related 
to  the  appropriate  objectives  of  postsecondary  policy  in  the  north.  On  what 
basis  would  it  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  postsecondary  programmes 
should  be  offered  in  northern  and  southern  institutions?  If  the  objectives 

of  postsecondary  education  were  to  differ  as  between  the  north  and  south,  there 
would  be  no  a  priori  grounds  on  which  to  anticipate  that  operating  costs 

should  be  similar. 
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An  analysis  of  northern  costs  thus  confronts  its  own  dilemma.  If  such 


an  analysis  proceeds  from  an  assumption  of  comparable  objectives,  it  could 
well  conclude  with  recommendations  which  would  point  to  the  more  efficient 
provision  of  the  wrong  service.  On  the  other  hand,  to  analyse  costs  derived 
from  unique  objectives  would  be  to  assume  the  appropriateness  of  objectives 
which  had  not  themselves  been  analysed,  and  for  the  analysis  of  which  opera¬ 
ting  costs  would  constitute  essential  data. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  undertake 
a  complete  analysis  of  incremental  northern  costs.  What  is  required  to 
resolve  the  analytical  dilemma  is  the  examination  of  the  cost  structure  of 
northern  institutions  such  that  the  results  will  be  applicable  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  subsequent  adventure  into  the  uncertain  realm  of  educational 
objectives.  The  present  chapter  will  not  provide  us  with  the  appropriate 
level  of  support  for  northern  institutions.  Hopefully,  however,  it  will  shed 
some  light  upon  the  costs  that  can  be  associated  with  alternative  objectives, 
including  overhead  costs  that  may  be  wholly  or  partially  independent  of 
particular  operational  objectives. 

It  is,  in  fact,  higher  overhead  costs  which  are  most  often  singled  out 
as  constituting  a  prima  facie  case  for  additional  provincial  support.  It 
is  fitting,  then,  that  an  analysis  of  northern  costs  should  commence  with 
an  examination  of  overhead  costs,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
necessarily  higher  in  the  north. 

OVERHEAD  COSTS 


There  is  compelling  evidence  to  suggest  that  per-student  overhead  costs 
will  be  higher  in  the  north  regardless  of  the  size  of  institutions  involved 
or  the  particular  objectives  of  their  educational  programmes.  The  two 
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principal  causes  of  higher  costs  are  climate  and  distance  from  metropolitan 
centres.  These  two  factors  lead  directly  to  higher  costs  for  such  overhead 
items  as  fuel,  travel,  telephone,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  and  services. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  estimating  with  any  precision  the  actual  differentials 
that  will  exist. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  appropriate  standard  with  which  to  compare 
northern  costs?  Both  Lakehead  and  Laurentian,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs,  prepared  estimates  of  their  incremental 
northern  costs.  These  estimates  are  of  limited  utility,  however,  because  not 
only  did  they  fail  to  distinguish  between  overhead  and  operating  costs,  but 
they  consistently  drew  a  single  comparison  between  their  own  respective 
locations  and  Toronto.  If  we  accept  Toronto  as  the  appropriate  reference 
point,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  institutions  in  every  other  location  -  and 
not  just  those  in  the  north  -  will  experience  incremental  locational  costs. 

For  example,  air  travel  is  actually  less  expensive  between  Sudbury  and  Toronto 
than  between  Ottawa  and  Toronto.  It  could  be  that  the  appropriate  basis  of 
comparison  would  be  a  composite,  or  average,  of  southern  institutions.  This, 
however,  would  highlight  a  second  problem  attendant  upon  a  search  for  precision. 

This  second  problem  derives  from  the  difficulty  of  controlling  for  factors 
other  than  location  which  can  affect  unit  overhead  costs.  It  can  readily  be 
appreciated,  for  example,  that  different  enrolments  will  result  in  different 
per-student  overhead  costs  insofar  as  similar  fixed  costs  are  spread  over 
larger  or  smaller  enrolments.  Comparing  northern  overhead  costs  with  the 
average  for  the  south  could  reveal  more  about  costs  associated  with  different 
scales  of  operation  than  with  different  locations.  To  control  for  such 
variables  as  enrolment  would  require  that  we  find  similar  southern  institu¬ 
tions  such  that  the  only  significant  differences  in  unit  overhead  costs  derive 
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from  a  northern  or  southern  location.  Yet  no  truly  similar  institutions 
exist,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  later  in  this  chapter. 

Finally,  accurate  estimates  of  overhead  costs  are  rendered  virtually 
impossible  by  the  nature  of  available  data.  Not  only  are  data  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  collected  and  tabulated  on  different  bases,  but 
neither  set  of  data  is  sufficiently  refined  to  permit  the  kind  of  analysis 
suggested  here.  The  independent  collection  of  sufficient  additional  data 
is  simply  beyond  the  resources  available  for  this  study. 

The  result  is  that  we  must  abandon  precision  as  a  realistic  objective 
in  assessing  the  incremental  costs  of  a  northern  location.  However,  we  need 
not  abandon  the  assessment  altogether.  If  precision  is  beyond  our  grasp, 
reasonable  approximation  remains  an  acceptable  substitute.  Here  we  can 
turn  to  the  experience  of  postsecondary  institutions,  provincial  agencies 
and  advisory  bodies,  and  our  own  supplementary  analysis. 


As  was  noted  above,  both  Lakehead  and  Laurentian  prepared 
of  their  incremental  northern  costs.  Laurentian,  for  example, 
its  incremental  costs  at  $681,100  for  1975-76.  This  was  based 
following  breakdown  of  costs 


estimates 
estimated 
on  the 


Off-campus  operations 
Travel 

Goods  and  Services 
Long-distance  telephone 
Fuel 

Community  Services 
Cultural  Affairs 
Physical  Education 


$240,000 

153,000 

108,000 

20,000 

67,000 

60,000 

33,100 

$681,100 
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For  both  analytical  and  public  policy  reasons,  certain  of  these  items 


ought  to  be  removed  from  the  present  consideration  of  overhead  costs.  Both 
off-campus  operations  and  community  services  may  be  extremely  important 
in  realizing  the  regional  responsibilities  of  a  northern  university  (the 
importance  of  such  activities  will  indeed  be  emphasized  later  in  this  study) 
but  they  are  certainly  optional  for  an  institutionalized  university  and  are 
quite  properly  the  concern  of  provincial  policy  as  well  as  institutional 
budgeting.  For  the  present,  then,  these  items  are  properly  excluded  from 
our  estimate  of  incremental  northern  costs.  The  reduced  estimate  of 
$348,000  would  have  represented  approximately  3.5  per  cent  of  Laurentian's 
Basic  Operating  Income  for  1975-76. 

The  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  used  a  definition  of  northern 
costs  somewhat  broader  than  overhead  costs  per  se.  In  initially  proposing 
the  introduction  of  Northern  Ontario  Grants  for  1975-76,  the  O.C.U.A.  based 

its  recommendations  for  Laurentian  and  Lakehead  on  amounts  calculated  at 

2 

"roughly  5  to  6  per  cent  of  their  respective  formula  incomes."  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  O.C.U.A.  elaborated  on  its  initial  proposal  in  these  words: 


Additional  costs  unquestionably  accrue  to  Northern 
university  operations  for  environmental  reasons.  These 
"base  line  costs  of  being  Northern"  encompass  items  such 
as  energy,  academic  and  administrative  travel  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  liaison.  Council's  own  deliberately  conservative 
estimate  after  careful  study  is  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
the  magnitude  of  these  base  line  costs  cannot  be  less  than  5  or 
6  per  cent  of  operating  income.  This  estimate  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  certain  items^that  might  justifiably  be  said  to 
constitute  grey  areas. 


The  eleven  per  cent  additional  grants  actually  recommended  for  1976-77 
were  intended  to  cover  these  "base  line  costs,"  as  well  as  a  number  of 
opportunity,  developmental,  and  community  service  related  costs.  The  latter 
will  be  considered  later  in  this  chapter.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
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O.C.U.A.  proposed  that  the  Northern  Ontario  Grant  be  calculated  as  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  previous  year's  basic  income.  If  Laurentian's  net  estimate  were 
re-calculated  on  this  basis,  the  percentage  would  increase  from  3.5  to  4. 

A  third  and  final  estimate  of  incremental  overhead  costs  can  be  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  northern  and  southern  university  expenditures.  Expen¬ 
diture  data  was  taken  from  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities'  report  of 

4 

revenues  and  expenses  for  all  universities  for  1973-74.  Five  items  were 
taken  as  reasonable  representations  of  overhead  costs:  non-academic  salaries 
and  wages,  books  and  periodicals,  furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  and 
taxes.  These  expenditures  were  then  calculated  on  a  per-student  basis,  using 
weighted  enrolment  (number  of  Basic  Income  Units)  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  varying  overhead  costs  of  different  programmes. 

This  calculation  yields  rather  interesting  results.  The  average  over¬ 
head  expenditure  per  weighted  student  for  the  two  northern  universities  is 
$933  ($946  for  Lakehead  and  $918  for  Laurentian) .  The  comparable  figure  for 
all  southern  universities  is  $773,  a  difference  of  $160  or  twenty-one  per 
cent.  This  comparison,  of  course,  has  taken  no  account  of  the  differences 
in  size  between  northern  and  southern  universities,  and  thus  the  possibility 
that  the  difference  in  overhead  costs  per  student  is  simply  the  result  of 
the  ability  of  larger,  southern  universities  to  spread  their  fixed  costs  over 
larger  enrolments.  One  way  of  controlling  for  variations  in  enrolment  is  to 
compare  northern  and  southern  insitutions  with  comparable  enrolments.  There 
are,  in  fact,  five  southern  institutions  in  this  category  (Trent,  Brock, 
Wilfred  Laurier,  Erindale  and  Scarborough) .  When  we  compare  these  two  sets 
of  institutions,  the  higher  costs  of  the  north  appear  even  more  pronounced. 
The  average  overhead  expenditure  per  weighted  student  for  the  five  small 
southern  insitutions  is  only  $665,  fully  $268  less  than  for  the  two  northern 
universities.  These  comparisons  are  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 


Overhead  Expenditures  per  Weighted  Student: 
Northern  and  Southern  Universities,  1973-74 
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Source:  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  Committee  of  Finance  Officers, 

Total  Revenue  and  Expenses  for  Provincially  Assisted  Universities  of 
Ontario  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  April  30,  1974. 


There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  disparity  in  per-student 
overhead  expenditures  as  between  large  and  small  southern  universities.  First, 
it  may  be  that  there  are  distinct  economics  of  scale  available  to  smaller 
universities,  but  not  to  those  above  an  unspecified  "threshold"  size.  Indeed, 
this  possibility  is  strengthened  when  it  is  observed  that  overhead  expendi¬ 
tures  per  weighted  student  decline  with  increasing  enrolments  for  the  five 
small  institutions,  but  are  virtually  unaffected  by  size  for  the  ten  whose 
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weighted  enrolments  exceed  12,000.  This  phenomenon  is  revealed  quite  clearly 
in  Table  3. 

A  second  explanation  could  be  in  the  possibility  that  programme  weights 
under  the  provincial  grant  formula  do  not  adequately  reflect  variations  in 
programme  costs.  If  the  weights  do  not  adequately  compensate  for  high  cost 
programmes,  and  if  larger  universities  have  more  high  cost  programmes  than 
small  universities ,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  larger  universities  would 
incur  higher  overhead  costs  per  weighted  student. 

Table  3 

Rank  Order  of  Southern  Ontario  Universities 
by  Weighted  Enrolment  and  Overhead 
Expenditures  per  Weighted  Student,  1973-74 


Weighted  Overhead  Expend. 


University 

Enrolment 

Per  Weighted  Student 

Trent 

2,818 

$894 

Erindale 

3,565 

750 

Scarborough 

3,747 

683 

Brock 

4,494 

669 

Wilfred  Laurier 

5,533 

477 

Windsor 

12,123 

791 

Carleton 

15,461 

728 

Guelph 

17,368 

813 

McMaster 

19,299 

715 

Queen ' s 

20,131 

706 

Ottawa 

22,015 

715 

Waterloo 

22,193 

863 

York 

23,499 

772 

Western 

29,210 

704 

Toronto 

57,543 

789 

Source:  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  Committee  of  Finance  Officers, 

Total  Revenue  and  Expenses  for  Provincially  Assisted  Universities 
of  Ontario  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  April  30,  1974. 
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Neither  of  these  explanations,  whatever  their  logical  or  empirical 
validity,  would  negate  the  existence  of  significant  differences  in  per-student 
overhead  costs  as  between  the  north  and  south.  The  one  factor  which  might 
affect  such  differences  would  be  the  presence  of  considerable  excess  capacity 
in  northern  institutions  as  compared  with  their  southern  counterparts.  If 
this  were  the  case,  then  we  might  simply  be  observing  the  consequences  of 
enrolment  levels  which  are  too  small  in  relation  to  the  existing  staff  and 
physical  plant,  yielding  fixed  overhead  costs  which  are  spread  over  too  few 
students.  There  is  some  evidence,  which  we  shall  explore  more  fully  later  in 
this  chapter,  to  suggest  that  this  may  well  be  the  case.  Indeed,  based  on 
university  estimates,  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  put  the  excess 
capacity  of  the  two  northern  universities  at  the  equivalent  of  2,000  weighted 
students  for  1975-76.  If  we  increase  the  northern  enrolment  by  this  amount, 
and  calculate  the  overhead  expenditures  per  weighted  student  as  if  the  univer¬ 
sities  were  operating  at  full  capacity,  the  resultant  expenditure  is  $751  per 
student.  This  is  $86  more  than  the  actual  average  overhead  expenditure  per 
weighted  student  of  the  small  southern  universities,  and  probably  represents 
a  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  incremental  overhead  costs  of  a  northern 
location.  The  $86  works  out  to  be  approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  basic 
operating  incomes  of  the  universities. 

While  none  of  these  calculations  can  claim  to  be  precise,  some  confidence 
must  surely  be  derived  from  the  marked  similarity  in  their  outcomes.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  reasonable  to  accept  the  existence  of  incremental  over¬ 
head  costs  for  northern  universities  in  the  order  of  five  per  cent  of 
operating  income. 

Insofar  as  this  represents  only  a  reasonable  approximation,  it  is  logical 
to  apply  the  same  proportion  to  CAATS  as  to  universities.  The  cost  structures 
of  the  two  types  of  institutions  are  different  in  many  respects,  but  there 
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are  at  least  as  many  categories  in  which  CAAT  costs  might  be  expected  to  be 
higher  than  those  of  the  universities  as  categories  in  which  such  costs  ought 
to  be  lower.  Precisely  because  higher  overhead  costs  are  endemic  to  the 
northern  environment,  they  will  be  experienced  more  or  less  equally  by  related 
northern  institutions. 

SIZE  AND  CAPACITY 

The  previous  section  raised  a  serious  question  about  the  nature  of 
economies  of  scale  in  universities,  and  potentially  in  other  postsecondary 
institutions  as  well.  If  it  were  the  case  that  economies  of  scale  are  avail¬ 
able  only  up  to  a  relatively  small  enrolment  threshold,  then  the  small  size  of 
northern  institutions  might  appear  to  offer  distinct  economic  advantages. 

There  are  two  factors  which  cast  doubts  upon  the  probable  validity  of 
this  proposition,  however.  First,  while  northern  universities  and  colleges 
have  total  enrolments  comparable  to  a  number  of  small  southern  institutions, 
university  enrolment  in  particular  is  spread  over  a  range  of  programmes 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  south.  The  following  two  tables  show  the  rank 
order  of  Ontario's  universities  and  colleges  by  the  number  of  Basic  Income 
Units,  and  also  the  proportion  of  full-time  enrolment  in  arts  and  science 
for  the  five  smallest  universities. 

For  Lakehead  in  particular  it  is  apparent  that  economies  of  scale  which 
may  be  available  to  small  liberal  arts  universities  are  less  likely  to  exist 
when  enrolment  is  spread  throughout  a  large  number  of  more  specialized  and 
professional  programmes.  Whether  such  specialization  is  appropriate  in  the 
north  is  a  matter  we  shall  consider  later  in  the  study. 

It  is  unlikely  that  potential  economies  of  scale  have  even  as  much 
significance  for  colleges  as  for  universities.  By  their  very  nature,  colleges 
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Table  4 


Rank  Order  of  Ontario  Universities  and  Colleges 


by 

Number  of 

Basic  Income 

Units , a 

1973-74 

University 

BIU '  s 

Rank 

Order 

BIU' s 

College 

Toronto 

56,623 

1 

7,333 

Algonquin 

Western 

27,109 

2 

5,600 

Humber 

York 

22,633 

3 

5,218 

Seneca 

Waterloo 

21,801 

4 

4,960 

Fanshawe 

Ottawa 

20,680 

5 

4,548 

George  Brown 

Queen' s 

19,752 

6 

4,158 

Mohawk 

McMaster 

18,634 

7 

3,890 

Centennial 

Guelph 

15,585 

8 

3,591 

Sheridan 

Carleton 

15,008 

9 

3,345 

St.  Clair 

Windsor 

11,275 

10 

3,297 

St.  Lawrence 

Wilfred  Laurier 

5,404 

11 

2,268 

Niagara 

Lakehead 

4,727 

12 

2,232 

Conestoga 

Brock 

4,115 

13 

1,999 

Sir  Sanford  Flemming 

Laurentian 

3,481 

14 

1,647 

Cambrian 

Erindale 

3,100 

15 

1,496 

Confederation 

Scarborough 

2,951 

16 

1,394 

Loyalist 

Trent 

2,852 

17 

1,245 

Sault 

Algoma 

624 

18 

1,236 

Georgian 

Nipissing 

296 

19 

1,085 

Durham 

Hearst 

147 

20 

1,046 

Canadore 

21 

1,005 

Northern 

22 

853 

Lambton 

a.  Bill's  for  CAATS  are  taken  prior  to  the  application  of  the  "K"  factor. 


Source:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  1972-73  -  1973-74 

Statistical  Summary. 
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Table  5 


Proportion  of  Full-time  Students  in  Arts  and  Science 

Programmes:  Small  Ontario  Universities,  1973-74 


University 


Arts  and  Science 


Trent 


99.6% 


Brock 


85.8 


Wilfred  Laurier 


65.2 


Laurentian* 


51.6 


Lakehead 


34.1 


*Laurentian  enrolment  data  exclude  affiliates 

Source:  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  1972-73  -  1973-74 

Statistican  Summary. 


exist  to  offer  a  considerable  range  of  applied  programmes  tailored  to  the 
career  interests  and  employment  opportunities  of  local  students  and  local 
industry.  Within  this  mandate,  there  is  very  little  room  for  colleges  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  enrolment  in  one  base-line  programme  even  if  by  doing  so  they 
could  capture  scale  economies. 

The  second,  and  more  serious,  factor  related  to  the  size  of  northern 
institutions  relates  to  the  real  and  potential  possibility  of  excess  capacity. 
Excess  capacity  has  an  obvious  and  direct  affect  upon  operating  costs  inso¬ 
far  as  fixed  costs  are  spread  over  an  inefficiently  small  enrolment  base. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  probability  that  excess  capacity  already  exists 
in  the  two  northern  universities.  What  is  even  more  serious  is  the  prospect 
of  declining  enrolments  in  the  very  near  future  for  these  institutions. 
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Enrolment  in  a  given  postsecondary  institution  is  the  result  of  a  number 


of  factors,  most  of  which  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  accuracy.  The  most 
important  determinants  of  enrolment  in  a  given  university  are  clearly  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  traditional  college-age  population  group  (18  to  24) , 
the  proportion  of  this  group  which  chooses  to  attend  university,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  which  chooses  to  attend  the  particular  university 
in  question.  All  three  of  these  determinants  point  to  potentially  drastic 
enrolment  prospects  for  Ontario's  northern  universities. 

Ontario's  total  population,  a  product  of  natural  increases  and  immigra¬ 
tion,  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  reasonably  constant  rate  over  the  next 
quarter  century.  But,  as  Figure  2  illustrates,  the  population  in  the  18  to 
24  age  group  is  projected  to  drop  quite  dramatically  between  1983  and  1991. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple:  this  segment  of  the  population  has 
already  been  born  and,  apart  from  the  potential  of  increased  immigration, 
the  reduced  birth  rates  which  succeeded  the  post-war  "baby  boom"  cannot  but 
yield  a  disproportionately  small  group  which  will  enter  the  18  to  24  age 
range  in  1983.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Ontario's  universities  will 

not  experience  enrolment  declines.  Enrolment  is  also  a  function  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  and  older  age  groups  which  attend  university.  The  experience 
of  the  recent  past  offers  no  compelling  grounds  on  which  to  predict  offsetting 
changes  in  these  participation  rates,  however. 

What  is  of  even  greater  concern  to  northern  postsecondary  enrolment  is 
the  forecast,  prepared  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  that 
college-age  population,  and  enrolment,  will  decline  more  quickly  and  more 
dramatically  in  the  north  than  the  south.  Figure  3  shows  the  forecast  per¬ 
centage  changes  in  grade  thirteen  enrolment  for  Ontario  and  for  the  north  and 
south.  By  1985,  grade  thirteen  enrolment  in  the  north  is  forecast  to  drop  by 
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Figure  2 
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ENROLMENT  CHANGE  {%)  FROM  1975 


Figure  3 
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nearly  thirty  per  cent  below  1975  levels,  as  compared  with  a  thirteen  per  cent 


drop  for  southern  Ontario.  Certainly  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
without  major  policy  changes,  university  enrolment  will  follow  that  of  grade 
thirteen.  The  colleges  draw  proportionately  more  of  their  enrolment  from 
older  age  groups  and  may  therefore  be  less  seriously  affected  by  this  trend. 
Nevertheless,  the  colleges  also  face  the  prospect  of  excess  capacity  unless 
significant  increases  in  participation  rates  amongst  older  population  groups 
offset  the  declining  18  to  24  age  group  and  postsecondary  enrolment. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  excess  capacity  which 
may  emerge  in  the  south  will  even  further  exaggerate  the  problem  looming  for 
the  north.  This  is  suggested  by  the  traditional  preference  of  northern  high 
school  graduates  for  southern  universities,  and  the  possibility  that  these 
southern  universities  might  react  to  declining  enrolment  by  lowering  admis¬ 
sion  standards  and  thus  permitting  an  even  greater  proportion  of  northern 
students  to  migrate  south. 

Data  on  university  students'  preferences  are  not  altogether  conclusive, 
but  they  do  suggest  that  northern  students  are  particularly  attracted  to 
certain  southern  universities.  Table  6,  for  example,  lists  the  rank  order 
of  universities  in  terms  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  applications  from 
northeastern  and  northwestern  Ontario.  Too  much  weight  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  exact  numbers  cited  here:  students  may  apply  to  three  universities, 
may  change  their  application  preferences,  and  may  be  attracted  to  certain 
universities  because  of  the  availability  of  unique  or  specialized  programmes. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  not  to  attach  some  significance  to  the  fact 
that  of  6,492  applications  from  northern  Ontario  students,  only  1,485  or 
twenty-three  per  cent  indicated  a  preference  for  a  northern  Ontario  university. 

A  somewhat  more  refined  indication  of  student  preferences  can  be  obtained 
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Table  6 


Rank  Order  of  Ontario  Universities  by 
Number  of  Applications  from  Northereastern 
and  Northwestern  Ontario,  1975 


Northeast  Northwest 


Rank 


Applications 

University 

Order 

University 

Applications 

No. 

o, 

75 

No. 

o. 

"o 

862 

18.0 

Laurentian 

1 

Lakehead 

463 

27.4 

720 

15.0 

Western 

2 

Western 

261 

15.4 

571 

11.9 

To ronto 

3 

Toronto 

210 

12.4 

491 

10.2 

Waterloo 

4 

Queen ' s 

166 

9.  8 

412 

8.6 

Ottawa 

5 

Waterloo 

119 

7.0 

378 

7.9 

Queen' s 

6 

McMaster 

100 

5.9 

248 

5.2 

Guelph 

7 

Guelph 

84 

5.0 

246 

5.1 

Carleton 

8 

Ottawa 

83 

4.9 

229 

4.8 

Windsor 

9 

Carleton 

71 

4.2 

223 

4.6 

McMaster 

10 

York 

40 

2.4 

148 

3.1 

York 

11 

Windsor 

33 

2.0 

131 

2.7 

Lakehead 

12 

Laurentian 

29 

1.  7 

65 

1.4 

Wilfred 

Laurier 

13 

Brock 

20 

1.2 

45 

.9 

Brock 

14 

Wilfred 

Laurier 

8 

.  5 

31 

.6 

Trent 

15 

Trent 

5 

.  3 

4800 

100.  0 

1692 

100.0 

Source:  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  Ontario  Universities'  Application 

Centre,  Undergraduate  Application  Service,  Admission  Data  System  Report, 
1974,  December,  1974. 
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from  Table  7.  Here,  only  first  preferences  are  included,  since  with  three 
choices  and  only  two  northern  universities,  using  all  preferences  is  bound  to 
exaggerate  the  southern  attraction  somewhat.  But  even  here  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  majority  of  northern  applicants  (almost  69  per  cent)  gave  a  southern 
university  as  their  first  preference.  Perhaps  of  equal  significance  for 
northern  university  enrolment  prospects  is  the  fact  that  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  southern  applicants  gave  a  northern  university  as  their  first  choice. 

Table  7 

First  Choice  of  University  by  Origin  of 
Applicants :  Northern  and  Southern 

Ontario,  1974 


Origin  of  Applicant 
North 
South 


First  Choice  of  University 
North  South 


959  (31.3%)  2,108  (68.7%) 
492  (0.9%)  54,623  (99.1%) 


Apart  from  student  preferences,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  draw  the  majority  of  their  students  from  northern  Ontario. 

Using  Laurentian  University  and  Cambrian  College  as  examples,  it  can  be  seen 
from  Table  8  that  77  per  cent  and  86  per  cent  respectively  of  the  full-time 
postsecondary  students  in  1974-75  came  from  northeastern  Ontario.  A  consider¬ 
ably  larger  proportion  of  college  students  (74  per  cent  as  compared  with  56 
per  cent)  came  from  the  immediate  Sudbury  area^  which  is  consistent  with  the 
greater  local  responsibilities  of  colleges  and  also  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  other  colleges  but  no  other  degree-granting  universities  in  the 
northeast.  On  the  other  hand,  fully  20  per  cent  of  Laurentian' s  full-time 
enrolment  came  from  outside  northeastern  Ontario  (compared  with  a  mere  5  per 
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cent  for  Cambrian) ,  and  it  is  this  enrolment  margin  which  would  appear  to 


be  the  most  critical  in  the  coming  years. 

Preliminary  data  suggest  that  the  northern  universities  have  fared 
relatively  well  in  1975-76  and  1976-77,  with  encouraging  enrolment  in¬ 
creases  in  virtually  all  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  future  prospect  of 
excess  capacity  in  the  university  system  as  a  whole  seems  destined  to 
deal  its  severest  blows  in  the  north. 


TABLE  8 


Geographical  Origin  of  Full-time  Postsecondary  Students 
at  Cambrian  and  Laurentian,  1974-75 


Origin  of  Student 


Cambrian 


Laurentian 


Sudbury  and  Area 


942  (74%) 


1,241  (56%) 


Other  Northeastern 
Ontario 


156  (12%) 


459  (21%) 


Other  Ontario 


84  (  7%) 


435  (20%) 


Total 


1,273  (100%) 


2,220  (100%) 


Source:  Figures  supplied  by  college  and  university. 


There  is  one  anomaly  in  the  demographic  patterns  insofar  as  they 
affect  the  distribution  of  university  enrolment.  The  one  area  in  which 
grade  thirteen  enrolment  is  projected  to  continue  increasing  after  1983 
is  the  urbanizing  area  around  Toronto  and  Hamilton  (Peel,  Halton, Ontario , 
and  Wellington  counties).  Thus,  continued  pressure  is  likely  to  be  exper¬ 
ienced  by  the  Toronto  -  area  universities  while  others  in  the  province 
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face  declining  enrolments.  Would  sound  resource  allocation  lead  to 


capital  expansion  in  some  areas  while  excess  capacity  exists  elsewhere? 

Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  direct  the  excess  enrolment  to  institu¬ 
tions  able  to  absorb  it  without  expansion?  Certainly  the  marginal  cost 
of  educating  additional  students  should  be  lower  in  the  north  than  the 
south  when  excess  capacity  exists  in  the  former  and  not  the  latter.  In 
the  longer  run  excess  capacity  may  develop  elsewhere  in  southern  univer¬ 
sities  and  reduce  or  eliminate  this  advantage.  In  the  immediate  future, 
however,  the  least  cost  solution  to  the  problem  of  excess  demand  in 
metropolitan  Toronto  and  excess  capacity  in  the  north  would  be  to 
channel  increased  enrolment  into  the  north. 

It  may  well  have  been  just  such  considerations  which  prompted  the 
O.C.U.A.  to  suggest  in  1975  that: 

What  conveys  the  pith  and  substance  of  Government's  accessi¬ 
bility  policy  is  a  clear  intention  to  sustain  accessibility 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  not  necessarily  in  the  program 
or  university  of  the  candidate's  own  choosing,  but  in  some 
undergraduate  program,  somewhere  in  the  system. ^ 

OPPORTUNITY  COSTS 

The  essence  of  the  northern  delemma  lies  in  the  unattractiveness  of 
accepting  a  lower  quality  of  education  in  the  north  (the  almost  certain 
consequence  of  support  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  south)  or  of  channeling 
disporportionate  resources  to  the  north  (the  price  of  comparable  quality) . 
Beyond  higher  overhead  costs,  and  higher  average  costs  resulting  from 
excess  capacity,  northern  institutions  face  the  challenge  of  offsetting 
the  opportunity  costs  associated  with  a  northern  location. 

This  is  a  problem  for  the  universities  much  more  than  for  the 
colleges.  The  colleges,  with  virtually  no  research  function,  employ 
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teachers  whose  qualifications  are  in  much  more  general  supply.  Further¬ 


more,  the  commitment  to  the  applied  arts  and  technology  naturally  leads 
the  colleges  to  draw  many  of  their  instructors  from  the  ranks  of  local 
business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 

Potential  university  faculty  simply  do  not  exist  in  northern  Ontario 
and  must,  almost  without  exception,  be  recruited  from  the  south  or  out¬ 
side  Ontario.  The  additional  costs  of  the  actual  recruitment  process 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  our  consideration  of  overhead  costs. 
What  we  face  here  are  the  costs  of  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  first- 
rate  university  teachers  and  researchers  to  accept  and  continue  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  north.  The  personal  and  professional  costs  associated  with 
a  northern  position  are  both  real  and  psychological.  Thunder  Bay  and 
Sudbury  (not  to  mention  Hearst,  North  Bay,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie)  may 
have  many  attractions,  but  in  addition  to  harsh  winter  climates,  high 
costs  of  living,  and  a  lack  of  many  urban  cultural  and  recreational 
amenities,  they  are  remote  from  the  centres  of  intellectual  enquiry  in 
Canada  and  North  America.  Sudbury,  of  course,  still  suffers  from  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  hosted  American  astronauts  whose  training 
was  assisted  by  a  landscape  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  moon.  In 
short,  northern  universities  are  faced  with  a  set  of  very  difficult 
problems  in  attracting  and  retaining  faculty  of  a  calibre  comparable  to 
that  of  southern  universities. 

There  are  undoubtedly  competent  scholars  who  would  and  do  prefer  to 
live  in  the  north.  After  all,  many  of  the  abovementioned  drawbacks  of 
the  north  create  corresponding,  if  opposite,  attractions:  open  space, 
wilderness  recreation,  and  a  less  congested,  less  formal,  and  more  egali¬ 
tarian  urban  environment.  Furthermore,  both  the  natural  environment  of 
the  north  and  the  specialized  programmes  of  the  universities  will  attract 
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scholars  and  teachers  in  certain  disciplines  and  professional  areas 
precisely  because  the  opportunities  for  research  and  advancement  are 
greatest  in  the  north.  Thus  the  very  barrenness  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Sudbury  outskirts  is  but  one  symptom  of  its  fertility  as  the  site  of 
research  and  development  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  Thunder  Bay  has 
equally  compelling  attractions  in  forestry  and  related  areas. 

There  are  at  least  two  problems  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  any 
estimate  -  accurate  or  otherwise  -  of  the  opportunity  costs  associated 
with  the  north.  First  of  all,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  extent 
such  costs  can  properly  be  associated  with  a  northern  location,  and  to 
what  extent  they  relate  to  the  youth  of  the  institutions.  Any  new 
university  will  face  difficulties  in  attracting  established  scholars, 
and  any  university  will  require  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  upon  which 
status  and  prestige  may  later  be  built.  Certainly  other  universities 
in  a  frontier  setting  have  managed  to  overcome  initial  locational  dis¬ 
advantages.  In  this  regard  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  comes  readily 
to  mind. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that  university  growth  is 
virtually  ended  and  the  demand  for  additional  university  teachers  has 
largely  been  satisfied.  The  northern  universities  have  hired  their 
faculties  and,  indeed,  have  granted  tenure  to  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
Unless  serious  consideration  were  to  be  given  to  dismissing  large  numbers 
of  people  and  replacing  them  with  others,  the  universities  and  their 
teaching  members  must  be  assumed  to  have  internalized  whatever  opportunity 
costs  the  northern  location  initially  imposed.  To  offset  these  costs  now 
could  simply  result  in  a  windfall  gain,  consumed  perhaps  in  higher  incomes 
for  existing  faculty,  but  doing  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  research. 
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Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  then  the  problems  of  establishing 
the  magnitude  of  opportunity  costs  incurred  by  universities  and  their 
faculty  in  the  north  is  the  fact  that  any  such  exercise  once  again  begs 
the  question  of  whether  southern  standards  are  appropriate  in  judging 
the  quality  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  Indeed,  a  much  more 
compelling  case  can  be  made  for  allocating  increased  resources  to  permit 
northern  institutions  to  satisfy  uniquely  northern  demands  than  to  foster 
equality  -  and  similarity  -  as  between  north  and  south.  The  most  obvious 
category  of  northern  demands  relevant  to  this  analysis  is  that  related 
to  economic  and  social  development. 


THE  COSTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

In  raising  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  postsecondary 
education  and  economic  and  social  development,  we  are  approaching  the 
very  heart  of  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  objectives  of  postsecondary 

education  in  the  north.  We  are  by  no  means  in  a  position  as  yet  even  to 
offer  a  general  outline  of  what  those  objectives  ought  to  be.  That  must 
await  a  consideration  of  the  institutional  capacities,  traditions,  and 
constraints  of  the  existing  colleges  and  universities  of  the  north. 

We  can,  however,  posit  some  of  the  choices  that  will  subsequently 
be  examined  in  greater  detail  and  which  appear  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  the  search  for  appropriate  objectives.  Five  interrelated  choices 
emerge  as  requiring  resolution. 

First,  is  the  north  to  maintain  distinct  college  and  university 
systems,  despite  the  economies  which  might  be  derived  from  the  integration 
and  more  efficient  utilization  of  closely  related  programmes  and  facilities? 
Second,  what  is  the  proper  emphasis  as  between,  vocational  and  professional 
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programmes  on  the  one  hand  and  general  academic  programmes  on  the  other? 
Third,  what  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  part-time,  continuing  education, 
and  extension  programmes  as  opposed  to  full-time  programmes  directed 
primarily  to  the  recent  high  school  graduate?  Fourth,  should  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north  be  concentrated  in  a  few  centralized  institutions 
or  decentralized  through  a  geographically  dispersed  delivery  system? 
Finally,  what  are  the  appropriate  cultural  and  recreational  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  postsecondary  system,  beyond  programmes  of  formal  instruction? 

We  cannot  at  this  point  even  begin  to  estimate  the  costs  of  post¬ 
secondary  education's  potential  contribution  to  economic  and  social  develop 
ment ,  nor  the  extent  to  which  such  costs  might  represent  legitimate  charges 
against  provincial  resources.  We  shall  return  to  those  issues  in  Chapter  6 

What  has  emerged  from  this  venture  into  the  uncertain  world  of 

northern  postsecondary  costs  is  the  conclusion  that  incremental  overhead 
costs  do  exist  and  probably  represent  something  in  the  order  of  five  per 

cent  of  operating  income.  There  may  also  be  costs  arising  from  the 
existence  of  excess  capacity  in  some  institutions.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  costs  could  be  reduced  by  a  re-direction  of 
students  within  the  postsecondary  system,  although  such  a  solution  would 
likely  be  short-lived,  given  the  prospect  of  generally  declining  levels 
of  enrolment.  If  the  objective  of  postsecondary  policy  were  equality 
of  programmes  and  standards  as  between  north  and  south,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  additional  costs  would  have  to  be  offset  in  the  funding 
of  northern  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  consider  additional  funding  in  relation  to  uniquely  northern  objectives. 
Consideration  of  educational  objectives,  however,  takes  us  beyond  the 
confines  of  northern  costs  and  into  the  realm  of  programmes  and 
institutions . 
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Chapter  4 


Northwestern  Ontario 

Northwestern  Ontario  comprises  the  districts  of  Kenora ,  Rainy  River, 
and  Thunder  Bay.  It  is  a  vast  area  of  over  200,000  square  miles,  stretch¬ 
ing  north  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay.  Yet  its  total  population  in 
1974  was  only  190,309,  and  of  this  107,353  or  56  per  cent  resided  within 
the  one  city  of  Thunder  Bay.  Economic  activity  is  derived  from  forestry  , 
mining,  and  related  industries,  along  with  a  variety  of  recreational  enter¬ 
prises.  In  short,  northwestern  Ontario  is  characterized  by  vast  area, 
sparsely  settled  population,  a  single  major  city,  and  primary  industries. 
The  following  table  provides  some  indication  of  the  population  distri¬ 
bution  within  the  area. 

Northwestern  Ontario  contains  one  university,  Lakehead,  and  one 
college.  Confederation.  The  story  of  postsecondary  education  in  this 
part  of  the  province  is  thus  the  story  of  these  two  institutions,  their 
individual  development  and  their  mutual  rivalry  and  antagonism. 

LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY 

The  origins  of  Lakehead  University  date  from  1946,  when  the  provincial 
government  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Lakehead  Technical  Institute. 
This  was  a  provincial  institution,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  one  of  several  established  in  various  centres  within  the  province.  ^ 

The  first  classes  commenced  in  January,  1948  in  a  single  two-year 
programme  of  mining  technology  and  located  in  three  surplus  army  huts 
set  up  on  a  vacant  lot  in  downtown  Port  Arthur.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  programmes  were  added  in  forest  technology  and  first  year  arts  and 
applied  science. 
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TABLE  9 


Type  of  Municipality  and  Population  in 


Northwestern  Ontario 

,  1974 

District 

Type  of  Municipality 

Number 

Population 

Thunder  Bay 

Cities 

1 

107,353 

Towns 

1 

2,948 

Townships 

14 

20,848 

Improvement  Districts 

3 

3,030 

134,179 


Rainy  River 

Cities 

0 

Towns 

2 

10,178 

Townships 

12 

10,599 

Improvement  Districts 

1 

63 

20.840 


Kenora 

Cities 

0 

Towns 

4 

21,948 

Townships 

5 

9,937 

Improvement  Districts 

3 

3,405 

35,290 

Total  Population  190,309 


Source:  Ontario,  Municipal  Directory,  1975. 
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As  W.  G.  Fleming  has  observed,  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 

2 

"the  institute  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  flourished. "  One  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north  was  apparent  even 
then : 

Young  people  whose  parents  could  afford  to  send 
them  to  universities  in  the  south  or  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba  continued  to  do  so  according 
to  the  traditional  pattern.  The  few  dozen  students 
who  began  their  university  work  at  the  institute 
tended,  with  notable  exceptions,  to  be  of  less 
than  the  highest  calibre. 

Even  the  pattern  of  pursuing  external  objectives  was  apparently  well 

entrenched  from  the  very  beginning  of  Lakehead,  although  the  methods  were 

then  somewhat  different.  "Determined  to  ensure  the  reputation  of  its 

graduates,  the  staff  followed  an  examination  policy  that,  on  the  surface, 

4 

appeared  almost  brutal."  In  its  first  eighteen  years,  the  full-time 
enrolment  remained  virtually  static. 


By  1956  the  provincial  government  had  determined  to  breathe  some  new 
life  into  the  moribund  institute  and,  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
times,  this  was  to  involve  a  major  building  programme  and  an  extension 
of  the  educational  mandate  of  the  institute.  Re-christened  the  Lakehead 
College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology  by  an  act  of  1956,  the  institu¬ 
tion  moved  to  a  new  location  in  1957  on  land  donated  by  the  City  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  selection  of  this  new  site  involves  a  story  which  is  revealing 
of  the  inter-municipal  rivalry  which  provided  the  early  environment  of  the 
fledgling  college. 

Should  [the  college]  be  in  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William? 

Each  city  offered  a  site.  Dr.  F.  S.  Rutherford,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  for  the  Department  of  Education, 
came  to  the  Lakehead  to  meet  with  the  Committee.  Members 
of  the  two  City  Councils,  Boards  of  Education  and  Town 
Planning  Boards  were  invited  to  participate.  The  inter¬ 
city  rivalry  was  so  intense  that  the  meeting  was  convened 
in  the  open  air  under  the  Welcome  Arch  which  marked  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  cities.  The  groups  of  some 
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50  persons  went  off  to  inspect  the  two  sites  and  then 

held  a  discussion  which  was  anything  but  harmonious.  Dr. 

Rutherford  was  not  impressed  and  no  decision  was  made. 

Eventually  a  smaller  representative  committee  made  up  of 

8  members  for  each  City  was  formed  and  the  Port  Arthur 
.  5 

site,  which  was  actually  more  attractive,  was  selected. 

Lakehead  College,  offering  the  first  two  years  of  university  work, 

was  something  of  a  novelty  in  Ontario  at  the  time.  Functioning  under 

its  own  board  of  governors,  it  was  to  be  "a  junior  college,  and  also  an 

6 

institute  of  technology".  This  was  apparently  not  an  easy  balance  to 
maintain,  and  while  the  college  continued  its  technology  programmes, 
interest  came  more  and  more  to  centre  on  the  expansion  of  university-level 
courses.  In  1962  Lakehead  College  was  authorized  to  award  its  own  degrees 
in  arts  and  acience.  The  first  graduates  received  Lakehead  degrees  in 
1965. 

Meanwhile,  the  final  transformation  of  Lakehead  occurred  in  1962. 

Under  the  new  Lakehead  University  Act,  the  formal  reference  to  technology 
was  dropped.  Lakehead  acquired  full  university  status.  Since  then,  Lake- 
head  University  has  followed  a  course  characterized  by  expanded  facilities, 
growing  enrolments  (but  never  growing  at  the  rate  or  to  the  level  of  the 
university's  extremely  optimistic  prediction),  conflict  with  Confederation 
College,  and  the  search  for  a  distinctive  purpose  as  a  university. 

Lakehead  University  has  continued  the  tradition  bequeathed  by  its 
predecessors  of  offering  diploma  programmes,  presently  complemented 
by  closely  related  degree  programmes.  Three  of  the  six  schools  making 
up  the  Faculty  of  University  Schools  offer  both  degrees  and  diplomas. 

These  are  available  in  business  administration,  engineering,  and  forestry. 
Nursing,  and  physical  and  health  education  offer  only  degrees , while  the 
sixth  school,  library  technology,  offers  only  the  diploma.  It  is  this 
legacy  of  diploma  programmes  -  open  to  students  with  grade  twelve  high 
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school  graduation  -  which  is  at  once  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Lakehead  and  the  cause  of  its  institutional  conflict  with  Confederation 
College . 


On  the  one  hand,  the  diploma  programmes  firmly  mark  Lakehead  as  a 
unique  institution  among  Ontario's  universities  and  also  furnish  it  with 
approximately  one-fifth  of  its  total  full-time  enrolment,  a  critical 
margin  for  an  institution  as  small  as  Lakehead.  As  the  following  table 
demonstrates,  it  is  the  professional  diploma  and  degree  programmes  which 
account  for  the  majority  of  Lakehead' s  small  full-time  enrolment. 

TABLE  10 

Full-time  Enrolment  at  Lakehead  University  by  Type  of 

Programme,  1973-74. 


Diploma  450 

Arts  &  Science  Degree  803 

Professional  Degree  1 , 022 

Total  Undergraduate  2,275 

Graduate  82 

Total  full-time  2,357 


Source:  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
1972-73/1973-74  Sta t istic al  Summary. 


Lakehead  received  an  interesting  impetus  in  this  regard  from  the 
Study  of  Engineering  Education  in  Ontario,  commonly  known  as  the  Lapp 
Study,  which  reported  through  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Ontario  in  1970.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  Lakehead  was  offering 
the  first  two  years  of  an  engineering  degree  programme,  along  with  a  three- 
year  diploma  programme  in  engineering  technology.  The  Lapp  study  observed 
that : 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  developing  a  program 
at  Lakehead  University  which  will  attract  potential 
engineers  into  the  region  at  the  stage  in  their 
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laves  when  they  are  about  to  make  career  decisions 
and  other  long-term  commitments.  The  present  two- 
year  (degree)  program  fails  in  this  respect  because 
it  sends  them  away  two  years  before  graduation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  regular  four-year  program 
would  not  be  viable  until  late  in  the  1970' s  or 
early  in  the  1980' s.  Lakehead  also  offers  three- 
year  programs  leading  to  diplomas  in  technology. 

It  is  the  only  such  school  in  the  province  where 
degree  and  diploma  students  are  taught  in  the  same 
institution.  7 


Noting  that  no  university  in  Ontario  had  established  any  engineering 

programmes  specifically  for  the  graduates  of  diploma  programmes,  the  Lapp 

study  group  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  with  a  reorganization  in  the 

presentation  of  subject  material,  a  diploma  technology  graduate  could 

achieve  the  necessary  academic  qualifications  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in 

engineering  after  a  further  two  years  of  full-time  study.  By  this  route, 

education  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering  normally  would  take 

five  years  from  grade  12,  the  same  number  of  years  as  for  graduates  of 

8 

university  programs".  "We  believe,"  argued  the  study  group,  "there  is 

merit  in  combining  diploma  and  degree  students  in  at  least  one  institution 
9 

in  Ontario."  The  study  therefore  recommended  that: 

The  present  engineering  programs  at  Lakehead 
University  be  terminated. ...  Beginning  in  1971 
or  1972,  Lakehead  should  establish  a  two-year 
full-time  engineering  degree  program  specifically 
designed  to  accommodate  diploma  technology  graduates. 

The  disciplines  offered  should  relate  to  the  needs 
of  the  district.  In  addition,  it  should  continue 
to  offer  existing  diploma  courses  in  technology. 


This  is  precisely  what  Lakehead  did,  creating  an  integrated  diploma- 
degree  sequence  permitting  entry  to  a  three-year  diploma  after  grade 
twelve,  or  a  two-year  diploma  after  grade  thirteen.  A  two-year  post¬ 
diploma  degree  programme  is  then  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  either 
the  two-  or  three-year  diploma.  This  is  a  unique  and  highly  imaginative 
programme  structure  which  not  only  offers  students  a  variety  of  educational 
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choices  but  allows  the  university  to  provide  a  complete  engineering  de¬ 
gree  which  the  number  of  degree  students  alone  could  not  justify.  It  is  a 
model  to  which  we  will  have  cause  to  return  later  in  this  study. 

Lakehead  was  the  first  university  in  the  province  to  accept  the 
integration  of  a  teachers'  college  -  a  move  strongly  supported  by  the 
provincial  Department  of  Education.  Lakehead  Teachers'  College  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  Lakehead  University  by  an  Order- 
in-Council  in  1969. 

It  has  been  Lakehead' s  professional  programmes,  both  degree  and 

diploma,  which  have  earned  the  most  positive  aspects  of  its  reputation. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  is  that  of  forestry,  where  Lakehead 

has  acquired  a  national  reputation.  Some  measure  of  this  reputation  is 

reflected  in  the  fact  that  fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  degree  and  diploma 

11 

students  in  forestry  came  from  outside  northwestern  Ontario. 

It  may  be  that  Lakehead' s  longstanding  support  of,  and  dependence 
upon,  technology  diploma  programmes  is  partly  responsible  for  the  apparent 
difficulty  the  university  has  had  in  articulating  its  role  and  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  problem  more  properly  associated  with  any 
young  institution,  and  particularly  one  operating  in  a  frontier  setting 
with  limited  enrolment. 

Through  all  the  rhetoric  and  circumlocution  that  attend  a  search 
for  a  purpose  in  so  difficult  an  area  as  postsecondary  education,  one 
message  comes  through  loud  and  clear.  Lakehead' s  purpose  is  that  of  a 
university,  and  if  diploma  and  other  programmes  are  necessary  to  achieve 
financial  viability,  these  are  not  to  diminish  the  commitment  to  be  "a 
centre  of  academic  excellence  in  all  those  areas  of  scholarship  in  which 
courses  are  offered,  serving  not  only  the  citizens  in  our  region,  but 
also  those  in  other  parts  of  Ontario,  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  in 
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other  countries.'  In  short,  while  Lakehead  recognizes  the  particular 
regional  demands  placed  upon  a  university  located  450  miles  from  its 
nearest  neighbour  (Winnipeg)  and  600  miles  from  the  closest  Ontario 
university  (Laurentian  in  Sudbury) ,  it  defines  that  demand  in  terms  of 
a  need  for  a  multi-purpose  university  as  committed  to  excellence  in 
scholarship  as  any  metropolitan  university.  Significantly.,  Lakehead' s 
tradition  as  an  institute  of  technology,  and  its  continued  reliance  on 
diploma  programmes  do  not  appear  to  require  any  substantial  modification 
in  the  accepted  norms  of  a  university.  As  the  Lakehead  faculty  associa¬ 
tion  asked  bluntly  in  1975,  "the  question  is:  When  is  the  government 

going  to  provide  an  unequivocal  statement  of  intent  to  maintain  a  univer- 

13 

sity  in  Northwestern  Ontario?" 

It  is  precisely  this  commitment  to  university  status,  coupled  with 
the  retention  of  diploma  programmes  in  technology,  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Lakehead ' s  continuing  conflict  with  Confederation  College.  We  shall 
return  to  examine  this  conflict  following  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
development  of  Confederation  itself. 

CONFEDERATION  COLLEGE 

Confederation  College,  like  the  other  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  is  less  than  a  decade  old.  Following  the  passage  of  enabling 
legislation  in  1965,  the  Minister  of  Education  announced  in  March,  1966 
the  boundaries  of  the  original  eighteen  college  areas.  Area  number 
eighteen  was  to  include  the  three  territorial  districts-  which  define 
northwestern  Ontario.  In  due  course  a  board  of  governors  was  designated 
by  the  provincial  Council  of  Regents,  and  shortly  thereafter  Confederation 
College  commenced  operations  in  rented  facilities  in  downtown  Thunder  Bay. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  were  amalgamated 
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into  Thunder  Bay,  the  location  of  Confederation's  permanent  campus  in 


what  had  been  Fort  William  provided  a  nice  complement  to  Lakehead  Univer¬ 
sity's  location  in  Port  Arthur.  The  competition  and  rivalry  which  was 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  two  institutions  thus  acquired  an  added  stimulus 
from  the  continuing  rivalry  of  the  twin  municipalities. 

From  its  inception,  Confederation  both  shared  in  and  departed  from 

the  pattern  of  CAATS  throughout  the  province.  This  pattern  has  been  de- 

14 

scribed  elsewhere  as  Ontario's  Grand  Design,  and  rested  on  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  comprehensive,  community-based  institutions,  "directly 

related  to  the  applied  arts  and  technology,  for  full-time  and  for  part- 

time  students,  in  day  and  in  evening  courses,  and  planned  to  meet  the 

relevant  needs  of  all  adults  within  a  community,  at  all  socio-economic 

levels,  of  all  kinds  of  interests  and  aptitudes,  and  at  all  stages 

15 

of  educational  achievement."  The  staff  and  supporters  of  Confederation 
College  caught  the  grandeur  of  this  vision  and  set  out  to  build  an  institu¬ 
tion  whose  programmes  would  bring  to  northwestern  Ontario  the  full  benefits 
of  this  provincial  design.  The  resultant  pattern  of  enrolment  in  Con¬ 
federation  is  set  out  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  11 


Enrolment  in  Confederation  College  by  Major 
Programme  Area,  1973-74. 


Programme  Area 


Enrolment 


Full-time  Postsecondary 
Part-time 


1,158 


Credit 

Non-credit 


73 

983 

723 


Adult  Retraining 


TOTAL 
Source : 


Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  1972-73/1973-74 
Statistical  Summary. 


2,937 
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In  pursuing  this  grand  design,  the  planners'  enthusiasm  was  severely 
tested  by  two  unique  factors  in  the  genesis  of  Confederation.  First,  as 
previously  noted,  it  was  Lakehead  University  and  not  Confederation  College 
which  fell  heir  to  the  facilities,  programmes,  and  traditions  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  technical  institute.  Everywhere  else  in  Ontario  these  institutes 
were  fitted  into  the  college  system  and  provided  that  system  with  its 

strongest  roots  and  institutional  foundation.  Some  colleges  did  commence 
operations  de  novo ,  but  only  Confederation  had  to  contend  with  a  rival 

institution  within  the  same  community  which  tenaciously  held  on  to  some 
of  the  very  postsecondary  diploma  programmes  which  elsewhere  offered  the 
CAATS  their  most  secure  and  prestigious  offerings. 

Second,  Confederation  was  charged  with  the  task  of  developing  a 
community  college  in  an  area  larger  in  size  than  France  and  containing 
a  multitude  of  more-or-less  isolated  centres  and  settlements.  It  is  a 
moot  point  whether  or  not  planning  in  the  initial  months  and  years  was 
distorted  by  a  preoccupation  with  the  rivalry  between  the  college  and 
university.  Confederation  did, however,  move  with  alacrity  to  establish 
its  presence  in  Thunder  Bay,  and  it  remains  a  highly  centralized  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  host  of  off-campus  courses  and  programmes  radiating  out  from 
the  metropolitan  campus. 

This  is  not  intended  to  denigrate  the  far-flung  and  impressive  efforts 
made  by  Confederation  to  deliver  postsecondary  and  other  educational  pro¬ 
grammes  to  the  people  of  northwestern  Ontario.  Indeed,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  1975  Confederation  offered  courses  in  some  47  communities  outside 
Thunder  Bay.  In  part  it  is  simply  a  comment  on  the  terribly  difficult 
and  underdeveloped  area  of  college  and  university  extension,  a  subject 
to  which  we  will  have  cause  to  return  later.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  centralized  nature  of  Confederation  reflects  the  extent  to  which 
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postsecondary  education  in  northwestern  Ontario  is  dominated  by  the  Con¬ 
federation  -  Lakehead  rivalry.  Without  suggesting  the  appropriateness 
of  such  an  approach  it  is  worth  noting  how  different  the  situation  would 
have  been  had  Confederation  opted  for  a  network  of  smaller  facilities 
throughout  its  service  area.  As  it  is  the  college  and  university  face 
each  other  from  positions  of  physical  proximity  but  substantial  institu¬ 
tional  distance.  It  is  to  this  most  fundamental  of  the  characteristics 
of  postsecondary  education  in  northwestern  Ontario  that  we  now  turn. 

COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY  CONFLICT 

The  potential  conflict  between  Lakehead  and  Confederation  was 
apparent  virtually  from  the  moment  of  the  latter's  inception.  The  CAATS 
were  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  education  of  technicians  and 

technologists,  yet  in  Thunder  Bay  several  of  the  most  obvious  technology 
programmes  -  forestry,  engineering,  and  business  administration  -  were 

the  property  of  a  university.  Would  the  establishment  of  a  CAAT  within 
the  same  community  mean  the  immediate  transfer  of  these  programmes  from 
the  university,  with  profound  implications  for  the  financial  viability 
of  the  latter  institution?  Or  would  the  college  be  forced  to  develop  in 
a  pattern  not  only  different  from  other  CAATS  in  the  province  but  also 
with  the  constraint  of  limited  offerings  and  enrolment? 

Some  measure  of  the  university's  concern  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  account: 

Lakehead  University  was  concerned  when  on  March  15,  1966, 
the  Government  of  Ontario  announced  plans  to  establish 
colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  in  18  areas, 
including  Thunder  Bay,  Rainy  River  and  Kenora.  At  that 
time  48%  of  the  full-time  students  at  Lakehead  University 
were  enrolled  in  the  diploma  programs ....  The  Board  of 
Governors  submitted  a  brief  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
requesting  the  retention,  by  the  University,  of  the  diploma 
programs  in  the  event  that  the  College  was  established 
at  the  Lakehead.  ^ 
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No  doubt  provincial  policy-makers  were  influenced  by  the  heady  pro¬ 
jections  of  enrolment  growth  for  both  postsecondary  systems  in  the  1960's. 

They  may  also  have  sought  to  avoid  a  difficult  choice  so  early  in  the  life 
of  the  new  college  system.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  initial  provincial 
response  to  the  Confederation-Lakehead  problem  was  to  fix  the  status  quo 
and  trust  the  passage  of  time  and  the  growth  of  student  numbers  to  alle¬ 
viate  if  not  eliminate  the  problem. 

The  terms  of  this  initial  solution  were  worked  out  in  April,  1967 
in  a  meeting  of  senior  college,  university,  and  ministry  officials  with 
the  then  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  W.  G.  Davis.  Essentially,  the  agree¬ 
ment  involved  three  components.  First,  there  would  be  a  freeze  on  diploma 
programmes  at  Lakehead  University.  The  university  would  retain  control 

of  its  existing  diplomas  but  any  new  programmes  at  this  level  would  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  college.  Second,  the  university  would 
treat  students  in  college  diploma  programmes  similarly  to  those  registered 
with  the  university  in  terms  of  subsequent  admission  to  university  degree 
programmes.  Third,  the  university  diploma  programmes  would  be  phased 
out  and  transferred  to  the  college  as  and  when  enrolment  in  degree  pro¬ 
grammes  increased  to  the  level  at  which  they  became  self-sufficient. 

It  was  the  third  component  of  this  agreement  which  was  to  prove  its 
undoing.  Enrolment  in  Lakehead' s  degree  programmes  simply  has  not  increased 
sufficiently  for  the  university  to  contemplate  a  transfer  with  consequences 
that  would  fall  short  of  financial  disaster. 

If  the  1967  agreement  has  failed  to  resolve  the  issue,  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  provincial  attempts  to  engineer  an  acceptable  solution. 

A  major  enquiry  into  the  whole  area  of  postsecondary  education  was 
launched  in  April,  1969.  Known  as  the  Commission  on  Post-secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ontario,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Douglas  Wright,  it  was 
instructed : 
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To  consider,  in  the  light  of  present  provisions 
for  university  and  other  post-secondary  education 
in  Ontario,  the  pattern  necessary  to  ensure  the 
further  effective  development  of  post-secondary 
education  in  the  Province  during  the  period  to 
1980,  and  in  general  terms  to  1990.... 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  this  commission,  in  February, 

18 

1970,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  University  Affairs  requested  a 

special  study  of  postsecondary  education  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Speci¬ 
fically,  the  commission  was  asked  "to  assess  the  situation  in  Thunder  Bay 

with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  Lakehead  University  and  Confedera¬ 
tion  College  and  'the  degree  of  co-operation  and/or  integration  that 
might  be  carried  out  between  the  two  organizations  in  order  to  serve 

best  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Lakehead  district  and, 

19 

indeed,  all  of  Ontario. ' " 


Several  members  of  the  Commission  visited  Thunder  Bay  and  other 
communities  in  northwestern  Ontario.  A  draft  report  was  published  late 
in  1970,  followed  by  further  discussions  with  interested  and  affected 
people  within  the  region.  A  final  report,  Post-secondary  Education  in 
Northwestern  Ontario  was  published  along  with  the  Commission's  main  report 
and  supplementary  studies  in  1972. 


The  main  impact  of  the  Commission's  findings  for  northwestern  Ontario 
was  stated  in  the  following  paragraph: 


The  view  of  the  Commission  regarding  the  provision 
of  post-secondary  educational  services  in  North¬ 
western  Ontario  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
although  both  Confederation  College  and  Lakehead 
University  have  developed  mainly  within  the  trad¬ 
itional  framework  of  education,  specialized  pro¬ 
gramming  is  required  as  well  to  meet  the  needs  of 


the  entire 

region . 

Also,  because 

of 

the  near-term 

growth  requirements 

of  the  region. 

some  rational- 

ization  of 

effort  in  the  delivery 

of 

educational 

services  to  residents  is  necessary.  ^0 


The  Commission  then  went  on  to  specify  what  it  considered  to  be  the 
three  minimal  requirements  of  an  adequate  postsecondary  system  for  the 
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area.  The  three  components  were;  first,  specialized  technological  pro¬ 
grammes,  second,  special  extension  work,  including  adult  retraining  and 
cultural  activities  in  isolated  communities  and, third,  general  undergradu¬ 
ate  arts  and  science  programmes  along  with  such  professional  or  pre-pro¬ 
fessional  programmes  as  "an  analysis  can  show  to  be  appropriate  and 

21 

economically  and  academically  viable." 

The  limited  resources,  and  particularly  the  limited  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  students,  militate  against  these  minimum  requirements  being  met 
effectively  through  two  competitive  institutions.  The  Commission  there¬ 
fore  specified  four  conditions  which  an  acceptable  delivery  system  should 
satisfy:  unified  planning  and  management  of  physical  resources,  common 

use  of  facilities,  substantial  integration  of  effort  in  extension  pro- 
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grammes,  and  "extensive  development  of  potential  areas  of  co-operation." 

The  Commission  rejected  as  insufficient  a  proposal  from  the  two 

institutions  that  these  objectives  be  pursued  by  means  of  voluntary 

co-operation.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  full 

distance  in  recommending  a  complete  merger.  As  the  Commission  stated  in 

its  introduction,  "the  two  institutions  involved  have  different  philoso- 

23 

phies  of  education:  both  have  a  prominent  role  to  play  in  the  future." 

A  solution  was  therefore  sought  somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

What  the  Commission  proposed  was  the  maintenance  of  the  University  and 
College  as  distinct  institutions,  but  the  amalgation  of  their  respective 
boards  of  governors.  The  advantage  of  this  scheme  was  seen  in  retention 
of  the  traditions  and  orientations  of  the  separate  institutions  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  a  single  board  to  rationalize  the  use  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  develop  an  integrated  extension  programme.  Special  provincial 
funding  resulting  from  small  size  and  a  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
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demands  of  extension  programmes  should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
combined  enrolments  or  programmes  of  both  institutions. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  proved  unacceptable  even  to 
the  provincial  government.  Rather  than  merging  the  two  boards  of  governors, 
officials  in  the  new  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  recommended 
that  co-ordination  be  pursued  through  a  voluntary  co-ordinating  committee, 

and  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Committee  on  University  Affairs  and 
the  Council  of  Regents  be  established  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  diploma  programmes  from  Lakehead  to  Confederation.  The  provincial 
decision  meant,  in  effect,  that  nothing  would  be  done.  Voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  had  been  encouraged  from  the  beginning  and  was  no  more  likely  to 
produce  results  in  1972  than  1967.  The  two  provincial  advisory  bodies 
represented  the  very  university-college  split  that  gave  rise  to  the  problem 
and  a  resolution  was  no  more  likely  at  the  provincial  than  at  the  local 
level . 

The  province  did  not  give  up  its  attempts  to  bring  about  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  however.  After  two  years  of  fruitless  discussions 
between  governors  and  officials  of  the  two  institutions,  a  task  force  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1974  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  specific 
problem  posed  by  the  competitive  programmes  in  engineering  technology. 
Chaired  by  a  neutral  local  businessman  and  the  first  mayor  of  the  united 
municipality  of  Thunder  Bay,  Saul  Laskin,  the  task  force  consisted  of 
senior  officials  from  the  college  and  university.  In  January,  1975,  the 
task  force  met  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  and  shortly  thereafter  tendered 
its  report  to  the  minister. 

The  Laskin  Report  was  nothing  if  not  terse.  While  it  included  nearly 
200  pages  of  minutes  and  supporting  documents,  the  actual  results  of  the 
effort  were  admirably  summarized  in  two  paragraphs. 
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In  brief,  the  members  representing  Confederation 
College  took  the  position  that  all  of  the  diploma 
programs  in  Engineering  Technology  which  have  been 
established  at  Lakehead  University  should  be  phased 
out  and  transferred  to  the  College.  Members  repre¬ 
senting  Lakehead  University  argued  that  the  diploma 
programs  have  evolved  with  the  University  and  are 
now  an  integral  part  of  it.  They  should  remain  at 
the  University. 

No  concensus  was  reached.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  along  with  all  documents 
presented  to  the  Task  Force  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  by 
Chairman  Laskin.*^ 

Thus  ended  the  latest  attempt  at  rationalizing  the  overlapping 
activities  of  college  and  university.  Virtually  no  progress  had  been 
made  since  the  1967  meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Education.  After  eight 
years  of  study  and  discussion,  the  rivalry  and  competition  remained. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  both  parties  that  only  a  provincial 
fiat,  carrying  the  full  weight  of  provincial  authority,  could  move  the 
situation  toward  a  solution.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  unequivocal  action 
which  the  provincial  government  has  so  far  been  unwilling  to  take. 

We  shall  return  to  this  unresolved  issue  later,  when  we  attempt  to 
summarize  the  critical  problems  facing  postsecondary  education  in  northern 
Ontario,  and  pose  policy  directions  for  their  resolution.  For  now,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  strained  relationship  between  college  and 
university  is  both  cause  and  consequence  of  the  broader  problems  of  post¬ 
secondary  education  in  this  region.  The  problem  of  technology  diplomas 
is  so  intractable  largely  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  two  institutions. 
The  university  in  particular  quite  realistically  predicts  financial  disaster 
if  it  is  deprived  of  the  revenues  generated  by  diploma  students.  Because 
of  this  rivalry,  northwestern  Ontario  is  not  as  well  served  as  it  should 
be.  The  present  rivalry  is  a  luxury  which  neither  the  people  of  the 
area  nor  the  provincial  government  should  be  expected  or  prepared  to 
accept . 
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Chapter  5 


Northeastern  Ontario 

The  eastern  portion  of  northern  Ontario,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Algoma,  Cochrane,  Manitoulin,  Nipissing,  Sudbury,  and  Timiskaming, 
presents  a  rather  different  social  and  economic  structure  from  that  of 
the  northwest.  Economically,  there  is  a  similar  dependence  upon  primary, 
resource-extractive  and  tourist  industries.  ^  The  differences  in  this 
respect  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  resources,  with  northeastern  Ontario 
relying  heavily  upon  minerals  and  steel  production.  The  International 
Nicket  Company  in  Sudbury  and  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  in  Sault  Ste. 

Marie  are  the  giants  among  several  national  and  multi-national  corpora¬ 
tions  which  dominate  the  economic  life  of  the  region. 

Of  greater  significance  for  this  study  is  the  very  different  pattern 
of  human  settlement  in  the  two  areas.  Whereas  northwestern  Ontario  is 
dominated  by  a  single  city,  the  northeast  is  characterized  by  a  highly 
competitive  urban  structure.  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  North  Bay,  and 
Timmins  provide  four  economic  and  cultural  poles  for  a  population  with 
very  keen  attachments  to  its  respective  localities.  Together,  these  four 
cities  represent  fifty-four  percent  of  the  total  population  of  494,225, 
a  proportion  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  single  city  of  Thunder  Bay  in 
the  northwest.  Table  12  sets  out  the  basic  pattern  of  population  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  region. 

There  is  also  a  very  different  ethnic  balance  within  the  two  regions. 
According  to  the  1971  census,  full  twenty-nine  percent  of  the  population 
of  northeastern  Ontario  claims  French  as  its  mother  tongue.  This  compares 
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TABLE  12 

Type  of  Municipality  and  Population  in 
Northeastern  Ontario,  1974 


District 

Type  of  Municipality 

Number 

Algoma 

Cities  (Sault  Ste.  Marie) 

1 

Towns 

3 

Villages 

2 

Townships 

15 

Improvement  Districts 

2 

Cochrane 

Cities  (Timmins) 

1 

Towns 

5 

Townships 

5 

Development  Area 

1 

Manitoulin 

Cities 

0 

Towns 

2 

Townships 

11 

Nipissing 

Cities  (North  Bay) 

1 

Towns 

3 

Townships 

10 

Improvement  Districts 

2 

Sudbury 

Cities  (Sudbury) * 

1 

Towns* 

9 

Townships 

8 

Timiskaming 

Cities 

0 

Towns 

7 

Villages 

1 

Townships 

16 

Improvement  Districts 

1 

Population 


77,788 

5,325 

884 

20,742 

2,675 

42,981 

31,629 

8,250 

1,243 


2,140 

4,467 

50,071 

9,615 

12,170 

1,352 

96,836 

75,039 

11,058 

28,732 

156 

10,882 

190 


107,414 


84,103 


6,607 


73,208 


182,933 


39,960 


TOTAL  POPULATION 


494,225 


*The  City  of  Sudbury  and  six  towns  constitute  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Sudbury. 

Source :  Ontario,  Municipality  Directory,  1975 
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with  only  four  percent  in  the  northwest.  The  substantial  number  of 
francophone  Ontarians  in  northeastern  Ontario  poses  a  special  challenge 
to  the  organization  and  delivery  of  postsecondary  education.  This  is  an 
issue  to  which  we  shall  return  shortly. 

Northeastern  Ontario  presents  a  more  complex  environment  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  postsecondary  policies.  The  relatively  decentralized 
pattern  of  urban  settlement  is  reflected  in  the  location  of  postsecondary 
institutions  as  well.  Unlike  the  northwest,  where  a  single  university 
and  college  are  located  in  the  one  major  centre  of  Thunder  Bay,  north¬ 
eastern  Ontario  has  no  fewer  than  eight  postsecondary  institutions  with 
substantial  facilities  in  ten  different  communities.  The  reality  of 
postsecondary  education  is  thus  very  different  from  that  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  region  to  the  west,  and  while  both  share  certain  aspects  of  a  common 
northern  tradition,  the  differences  between  east  and  west  are  perhaps  as 
significant  as  the  similarities. 

The  organization  of  university  education  reflects  the  interplay  of 
two  sets  of  indigenous  forces  within  the  framework  of  a  provincially- 
determined  structure.  The  initiative  for  university-level  programmes 
and  institutions  has  come  from  the  churches  and  from  local  citizen  groups, 
but  has  been  welded  into  its  present  shape  by  provincial  policy  and 
pressure,  the  latter  not  always  particularly  sensitive  to  local  senti¬ 
ment.  In  examining  the  structure  of  university  education  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  it  is  important  that  adequate  consideration  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  if  not  the  full  flavour  of  this  provincial-local-religious 
tradition. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

While  the  university  system  of  northeastern  Ontario  is  currently 
dominated  by  Laurentian,  this  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  The 
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roots  of  the  present  system  lie  deep  in  the  past  and  represent  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  half-century  of  pioneering  efforts,  led  initially  by  local 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  most  of  this  period  post¬ 
secondary  education  was  available  in  a  single  institution  which  has  since 
become  the  University  of  Sudbury. 

The  first  institution  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario 
was  established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1913  as  Le  College  du  Sacre-Coeur. 
Organized  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  it  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Quebec 
classical  college,  offering  eight  years  of  study  encompassing  both  secondary 
and  baccalaurate  levels.  Instruction  was  entirely  in  French.  Le  College 
du  Sacre-Coeur  was  originally  affiliated  with  L'Universite  d' Ottawa,  and 
later  with  Laval,  graduates  receiving  their  B.A.  degrees  from  the  latter 
institutions.  In  1935  and  1942  respectively,  the  college  obtained  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
recognizing  students  of  the  Sudbury  college  for  admission  to  these  Ontario 
universities . 

s  ^ 

In  1957  Le  College  du  Sacre-Coeur  was  transformed  by  provincial 
statute  into  the  University  of  Sudbury-Universite  de  Sudbury.  The  change 
in  name  was  intended  to  be  symbolic  of  a  major  departure  in  postsecondary 
education  for  the  north.  The  university  abandoned  its  wholly  French 
orientation  and  simultaneously  reclaimed  its  degree  granting  powers.  What 
the  officials  and  supporters  of  the  university  clearly  intended  was  that 
a  bilingual  University  of  Sudbury  would  become  the  university  of  northern 
Ontario,  offering  a  wide  range  of  programmes  and  enjoying  both  provincial 
and  local  support. 

The  ambitions  of  Subdbury's  promoters  were  to  be  frustrated  by  a 
combination  of  provincial  resistance  and  local  competition.  So  long  as 
Sudbury  retained  its  religious  affiliation,  the  provincial  government 
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steadfastly  resisted  repeated  requests  for  provincial  financial  support. 

At  the  same  time,  the  entry  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  onto  the  post¬ 
secondary  scene  in  the  north  added  an  element  of  religious  rivalry  which 
in  many  ways  set  the  stage  for  the  emergence  of  a  non-denominational 
university.  In  the  meantime,  a  second  Roman  Catholic,  French-language 
institution  was  born,  Le  College  de  Hearst. 

Founded  in  1953  as  a  private  secondary  school  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hearst,  Mgr.  Louis  Levesque,  Le  Seminaire  de  Hearst  offered  a  classical 
secondary  programme  to  the  French  speaking  youth  of  northeastern  Ontario. 
The  school  was  supported  entirely  by  the  diocese  of  Hearst.  In  1957 
the  school  acquired  the  status  of  a  classical  college  and  obtained  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  newly  reorganized  University  of  Sudbury.  In  1958  it  began 
offering  courses  leading  to  a  Sudbury  B.A.  The  following  year  saw  a 
partial  restructuring  of  the  college  under  an  Ontario  corporate  charter 
and  now  known  as  Le  College  de  Hearst. 

Enrolment  in  the  college  was  never  large,  but  experienced  a  steady 
growth  from  the  initial  entry  of  35  high  school  students  in  1953  to  a 
peak  of  248  in  1968.  Two  years  later,  in  1970,  the  birth  of  French- 
language  public  secondary  schools  removed  the  rationale  for  a  private 
institution  in  the  area,  and  in  that  year  the  college  limited  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  postsecondary  level.  Its  total  full-time  enrolment  dropped 
to  42  in  1970-71,  and  has  since  declined  further  to  reach  29  in  1973-74. 

This  was  offset  by  a  part-time  enrolment  in  the  same  year  of  335. 

To  this  point  the  development  of  postsecondary  education  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ontario  had  been  dominated  by  the  initiative  of  the  clergy  and 
churches.  This  legacy  was  presently  augmented  by  the  efforts  of  local 
groups  of  citizens  in  North  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Sudbury.  As 
W.  G.  Fleming  has  noted,  the  groups  in  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
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were  united  in  one  thing:  "their  intense  desire  to  have  their  own  facili¬ 
ties  for  higher  education  and. . .  their  limitless  optimism  about  what  can 

2 

be  accomplished  m  a  community  of  modest  size." 

The  origins  of  the  movement  to  obtain  a  university  for  North  Bay 
could  not  be  described  more  eloquently  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
leading  protagonists,  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Trussler. 


On  a  foggy  and  rainy  night  in  October,  1958, 
twenty-one  men  sat  around  a  table  in  the  library 
of  Scollard  Hall,  a  North  Bay  Secondary  School 
for  boys...  We  were  there  on  the  invitation  of 
Scollard' s  President,  Reverend  Father  Norman 
Weaver.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  plan 
for  the  establishment  in  North  Bay  of  a  university  - 
a  university,  which  in  the  words  of  Father  Weaver 
would  grow  into  an  educational  institution  of 
"high  repute".  3 


It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  group  that  we 
had  no  funds.  The  judge  immediately  wrote  out 
a  cheque  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Everyone 
followed ....  The  meeting  adjourned.  Northeastern 
University  General  Committee  had  assets  of  $500.  ^ 

This  committee  struggled  manfully,  if  against  considerable  odds, 
to  realize  its  dream  of  a  university  for  North  Bay.  Failing  to  receive 
a  university  charter,  the  Northeastern  University  Committee  incorporated 
itself  under  the  Companies  Act.  With  provision  for  the  subsequent 
admission  of  students  to  other  Ontario  universities,  Northeastern 
opened  its  doors  to  twenty-six  students  on  the  premises  of  Scollard 
Hall  in  September,  1960.  With  the  death  of  Father  Weaver  in  that  year, 
however,  the  Fathers  of  the  Resurrection,  the  parent  order  operating 
Scollard  Hall,  withdrew  their  support  and  the  experiment  collapsed  after 
one  year.  Not  to  be  daunted,  the  local  group  rented  and  renovated  a 
former  home  for  the  aged,  and  commenced  part-time  extension  classes  in 
September,  1962,  using  instructors  from  Laurentian  in  Sudbury.  This  time 
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the  results  were  more  gratifying,  and  by  1966  Northeastern  University 
enrolled  some  300  part-time  students. 

At  this  point  the  development  of  university  education  in  North  Bay 
was  overtaken  by  two  provincially-supported  ventures.  In  1967  the  uni¬ 
versity  committee  conceded  defeat  (at  least  temporarily)  in  its  quest 
for  a  university  charter  and,  with  the  name  of  Nipissing  University 
College,  accepted  affiliation  with  Laurentian  University.  We  shall 
return  to  that  arrangement  shortly.  In  the  meantime,  plans  for  a  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  had  been  set  in  place  by  the  provincial 
design  of  1965.  This  sparked  plans  to  locate  not  only  the  CAAT  and 
university,  but  also  a  school  of  nursing  and  teachers  college  in  a  single 
complex  to  be  known  as  The  College  Education  Centre  of  North  Bay.  The 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  novel  arrangement  will  be  examined  after 
we  have  completed  the  picture  of  university  and  college  institutions. 

North  Bay  was  not  the  only  community  outside  Sudbury  to  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  university.  A  rival  group  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  had 
similar  designs  and  proceeded,  initially  at  least,  along  somewhat  similar 
lines . 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  began,  like  that  in  North  Bay,  in  the  1950' s  at  the  initiative 
of  a  group  of  concerned  educators  and  businessmen.  Also  like  its  North 
Bay  rival,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  group  was  rebuffed  by  provincial  offi¬ 
cials  in  its  early  attempts  to  obtain  a  university  charter.  Finally 
incorporated  as  a  private  company  in  1964,  the  Algoma  College  Associa¬ 
tion  was  forced  to  seek  affiliation  with  an  established  university.  "The 
founders  of  the  college,  who  had  their  hearts  set  on  developing  their 
own  independent  university,  shopped  around  among  various  Ontario  univer¬ 
sities  without  any  great  enthusiasm,  and  without  success...." 
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The  drive  for  a  university,  which  had  substantial  support  from  the 
community  -  including  the  municipal  government  -  was  only  partially 
successful.  In  1965  the  association  accepted  the  only  route  then  open 
and  appealed  for  the  affiliation  of  their  college  with  Laurentian.  This 
was  to  create  but  one  more  tension  among  several  which  have  continued 
to  plague  Algoma  University  College.  First  year  classes  in  general  arts 
and  science  commenced  in  1967  with  an  enrolment  of  141  full-time  students 
The  problems  of  Algoma  are  perhaps  most  starkly  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
its  full-time  enrolment  reached  its  peak  of  329  in  1971-72.  Full-time 
enrolment  has  declined  ever  since,  dropping  to  257  within  two  years.  Part 
time  enrolment  increased  slightly  until  1975-76. 

LAURENTIAN  UNIVERSITY:  FEDERATION  AND  AFFILIATION 

Laurentian  University  is  very  much  the  product  of  a  provincial 
response  to  the  religious  and  local  rivalries  which  were  gathering  momen¬ 
tum  in  northeastern  Ontario  during  the  1950's.  We  have  already  sketched 
in  the  historical  legacy  of  the  University  of  Sudbury  and  its  ambition 
to  obtain  recognition  as  the  university  of  northeastern  Ontario.  That 
ambition  was  frustrated  by  provincial  resistance  to  the  notion  of  a 
church-related  university.  Beginning  in  1958  with  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  University  Association,  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
served  notice  of  its  desire  to  establish  a  church-related  university  or 
college.  The  United  Church  was  shortly  to  be  joined  by  the  Anglican 
Church  through  the  aegis  of  the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of  Algoma.  By  the 
late  1950's,  then,  the  Catholic  institutions  in  Sudbury  and  Hearst  were 
being  challenged  by  movements  within  the  United  and  Anglican  churches 
and  by  voluntary  associations  and  community  leaders  interested  in  non- 
denominational  universities  for  Sudbury,  North  Bay,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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And  if  one  thing  was  clear,  it  was  that  northeastern  Ontario  could  not 
sustain  six  or  more  independent  universities. 

Out  of  the  pressures  and  discussions  which  were  bequeathed  by  this 
situation  came  the  provincial  design  for  a  single  university  which  would 
contain  all  of  these  elements.  Borrowing  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  model  that  was  developed  was  a  federation  of  church-related  institu¬ 
tions  in  Sudbury  and  the  affiliation  of  geographically  dispersed  colleges 
in  Hearst,  North  Bay,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  in  1960  with  the  passage  of  the  Laurentian 
University  Act.  The  legislation  specifically  provided  for  the  federation 
of  church- related  colleges  and  for  the  creation  of  a  non-denominational , 
bilingual  University  College  as  well.  This  additional  component,  along 
with  what  now  became  the  University  of  Sudbury  College  formed  the  initial 
nucleus  of  the  new  university.  In  the  same  year,  1960,  the  United  Church 
gave  birth  to  Huntington  College  which,  a  few  months  after  its  establish¬ 
ment,  also  entered  into  a  federation  agreement  with  Laurentian.  In  1961 
Thorneloe  College  was  established  by  the  Anglican  Church  becoming  opera¬ 
tional  in  1963  when  it  entered  the  federation. 

With  the  entry  of  Thorneloe  College,  the  Sudbury  component  of 
Laurentian  University  assumed  its  present  shape.  All  full-time  students 
in  Laurentian' s  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are  registered  in  one  of  the 

four  colleges.  Except  for  philosophy  and  religious  studies  all  teaching 

.  .  .  6 

is  done  through  University  College. 

In  spite  of  the  earlier  ambitions  of  advocates  of  church-related 
colleges,  these  institutions  do  not  play  a  very  significant  role  in 
postsecondary  education  in  Sudbury.  Their  major  function  has  come  to 
be  the  provision  of  church-related  community  and  residence  facilities 
within  an  essentially  non-denominational  university. 
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The  organization  of  Laurentian  under  the  federative  principle 
appears  to  have  generated  few  problems.  This  is  the  case,  however, 
largely  because  the  initial  objectives  of  federation  have  not  been 
realized.  Huntington  and  Thorneloe  have  tiny  enrolments  and  do  virtually 
no  teaching.  Sudbury  is  only  marginally  more  significant.  Perhaps 
federation  served  its  purpose  in  allowing  a  very  real  religious  rivalry 
to  be  contained  and  managed  without  destroying  the  concept  of  a  non- 
denominational ,  provincially  supported  university. 

The  significant  growth  within  Laurentian  has  occurred  in  the  area 
of  professional  education.  Professional  schools  have  been  established 
for  commerce,  engineering,  nursing,  social  work,  physical  and  health 
education,  and  translators  and  interpreters.  In  1974  the  Sudbury  Teachers' 
College  became  a  part  of  Laurentian.  This  decision  created  a  situation 
where  English-language  teacher  training  is  offered  in  Nipissing  College 
in  North  Bay,  and  French-language  training  in  Laurentian  in  Sudbury.  The 
Laurentian  programme  offers  a  one-year  teachers'  certificate  for  French- 
language  elementary  teachers.  Nipissing  College,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
a  full  B. Ed.  degree. 

It  has  been  the  second  principle  behind  the  formation  of  Laurentian 
that  has  encountered  greater  difficulty.  Laurentian  itself  was  not  only 
to  be  non-denominational ,  but  also  bilingual.  In  its  first  year  of 
operation,  Laurentian  actually  enrolled  a  majority  of  French-speaking 
students.  Of  183  full-time  students,  French  was  the  first  language  for 
95  and  English  for  88.  By  1975,  only  fourteen  per  cent  of  Laurentian' s 
student  body  was  being  instructed  in  French.  This  proportion  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  constant  since  1967. 

Laurentian  has  faced  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  in  developing  a 
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truly  bilingual  character.  Until  1970,  Ontario  did  not  provide  French- 
language  public  secondary  schools.  The  result  was  that  French-speaking 
students  who  proceeded  to  the  postsecondary  level  had,  of  necessity, 
acquired  fluency  in  English.  Furthermore,  for  those  Franco-Ontarians 
who  pursued  a  French- language  university  education,  it  was  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  and  not  Laurentian,  which  provided  the  traditional  attraction. 
Laurentian  received  very  limited  support  under  the  bilingualism  grant, 
a  grant  designed  to  offset  the  marginal  costs  of  instruction  in  two 
languages,  and  not  the  development  costs  of  new  programmes.  It  is  true 
that  start-up  funding  is  now  available,  but  this  may  well  have  come  too 
late  for  Laurentian.  As  Laurentian' s  vice  president  stated  in  a  1975 
newspaper  interview,  "supplementary  [bilingualism]  grants  correspond 
rather  well  with  our  costs,  but  we  would  require  much  more  to  fulfil  the  need." 

Another  important  factor  explaining  the  decline  of  bilingualism 
has  been  the  shift  in  student  preferences  toward  professional  programmes. 
Approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  Laurentian' s  courses  are  offered  in 
French,  almost  all  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  are  virtually  entirely  unilingual  -  in  English. 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  the  lack  of  a  distinct  francophone  community 
centre  within  the  university  has  contributed  to  the  declining  presence 
of  a  bilingual  character  as  well. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  federated  colleges  of  Laurentian  were 
founded  on  the  basis  of  religion,  not  language.  The  University  of 
Sudbury  College  continues  to  serve  a  large  proportion  of  French-speaking 
students.  However,  this  role  is  constrained  not  only  by  the  religious 
character  of  the  college  but  more  importantly  by  the  relatively  diminish¬ 
ing  role  of  the  colleges  as  the  university  has  moved  increasingly  into 
areas  of  specialized  and  professional  education. 
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As  complex  as  the  issue  of  bilingual  postsecondary  education  is, 


there  has  been  no  dearth  of  suggestions  as  to  what  Laurentian  should  do 
to  improve  its  performance  in  this  area.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
of  these  was  contained  in  the  so-called  Hagey  Report,  the  1971  report  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hagey  who  was  asked  by  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  to 
assist  Laurentian  in  resolving  some  of  its  early  organizational  problems. 
The  report  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  a  French  college  within  the  university.  The  rationale  for  such  a 
college  was  summarized  in  the  following  statement. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  feeling  that  Laurentian 
should  be  a  bilingual  university,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  bilingual  and  most  probably  never 
will  be.  However,  there  is  every  possibility 
that  a  strong  French  college  within  the  University 
would  increase  the  interests  of  all  Laurentian' s 

.  .  .  .  .  .  Q 

students  in  bilingualism  and  biculturalism.  ° 

This  recommendation  failed  to  elicit  any  significant  support  within 
Laurentian.  It  is  seen,  and  supported,  by  some  as  a  means  of  resolving 
the  issue  of  bilingualism  -  by  segregating  the  minority  language  group 
into  a  separate  unit.  According  to  the  president  and  others,  however, 
the  university  remains  firmly  committed  to  the  concept  of  a  bilingual 
university. 

Bilingualism  is  not  the  only  problem  associated  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Laurentian.  All  is  by  no  means  well  with  the  system  of  affiliated 
colleges . 

The  three  federated  colleges  constitute  integral  components  of  the 
community  and  corporate  life  of  the  university.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  three  affiliated  colleges.  Geographical  distance  alone  virtually 
dictates  a  substantial  degree  of  autonomy.  But  this  factor  is  reinforced 
by  structural  arrangements  which  minimize  contacts  between  the  univer¬ 
sity  communities  involved.  Each  of  the  affiliated  colleges  is  subject 
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to  the  control  of  its  own  board  of  governors.  Receiving  their  operating 


support  directly  from  the  province  and  students,  they  are  financially 
independent  of  Laurentian.  It  is  solely  in  the  academic  realm  that 
Laurentian  can  be  described  as  the  senior  institution.  Academic  control 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  is  vested  in  Laurentian' s  senate.  Admission 
standards,  degree  requirements,  and  programmes  to  be  offered  must  all  be 
approved  by  this  body.  But  faculty  members  in  the  affiliated  colleges 
are  not  eligible  for  membership  on  senate.  Only  the  three  principals  - 
the  senior  academic  and  administrative  officials  in  the  colleges  -  have 
this  right.  As  a  result,  Laurentian ' s  control  is  essentially  negative; 
proposals  from  the  affiliates  can  be  turned  down,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
initiated  by  an  unrepresentative  body.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  within  Laurentian  and  its  affiliates  that  the  senate 
takes  very  little  interest  in  the  affiliates  and  is  limited  in  exercising 
even  its  negative  function  by  the  lack  of  contact  with  the  affiliates. 

Academic  relations  between  Laurentian  and  its  affiliates  are  handled 
by  a  Senate  Committee  on  Affiliated  Colleges.  This  committee  consists 
of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  institutions.  The  affili¬ 
ates  are  represented  by  the  principal  or  president,  a  faculty  member,  and 
one  other  person,  who  is  sometimes  a  student. 

There  is  a  fundamental  paradox  underlying  the  present  situation  of 
the  oldest  of  Laurentian' s  affiliates.  On  the  one  hand  Le  College  de 
Hearst  is  a  tiny  institution,  perennially  strapped  for  funds,  and  almost 
indefensible  on  any  grounds  of  economic  efficiency.  If  nothing  else, 
the  concept  of  a  semi-autonomous  college  enrolling  fewer  than  thirty  full¬ 
time  students  taxes  the  imagination  of  policy-makers  and  the  ingenuity 
of  educators.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Hearst  plays  a  critical  role  in 
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the  availability  of  postsecondary  education  to  a  large  geographical  seg¬ 
ment  of  northeastern  Ontario.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  at  the 
present  time  neither  Laurentian  nor  any  other  institution  is  capable  of 
delivering  French- language  instruction  to  small  groups  of  part-time 
students  in  the  relatively  isolated  communities  which  stretch  out  along 
provincial  highway  11.  A  twin  commitment  by  Laurentian  to  bilingualism 
and  off-campus  delivery  could  thus  remove  the  basic  rationale  for  Hearst, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  commitment,  the-  continued  operation  of 
the  college  becomes  critical  to  the  appearance  of  province-wide  accessi¬ 
bility  to  university  education.  Any  provincial  move  to  abandon  Le  College 
de  Hearst,  without  a  compensating  expansion  of  Laurentian,  would  almost 
certainly  be  seen  as  an  abandonment  of  one  of  the  few  institutional 
foundations  upon  which  French-language  and  bilingual  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  now  stands  in  Ontario. 

This  should  not  suggest  that  Hearst  presently  provides  a  very  firm 
foundation.  The  dependence  of  the  college  on  part-time  students,  who 
must  be  served  in  numerous  small  communities,  not  only  limits  the  potential 
growth  of  the  institution,  but  also  renders  it  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries 
of  a  part-time  clientele.  Le  College  de  Hearst  is,  in  fact,  meeting  the 
somewhat  artificial  needs  of  a  very  select  population.  Its  clientele  is 
primarily  made  up  of  French-speaking  school  teachers  who  have  been  induced 
to  pursue  a  university  degree  in  part  as  a  consequence  of  certification 
and  salary  scales  either  established  or  endorsed  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  market  which  could  quite  easily  be  saturated  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time,  since  new  entrants  to  the  teaching  profession 
will  increasingly  already  hold  degrees. 

Hearst  is  not  solely  a  French- language  institution,  and  offers  a 
variety  of  courses  in  English.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  its  courses  are 
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offered  in  both  languages.  As  a  result,  even  the  francophone  orientation 

of  the  college  is  not  entirely  secure.  Of  the  five  communities  regularly 

9 

served  by  the  college,  the  largest  concentration  of  students  and  courses 
is  in  Kapuskasing,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  English- 
speaking.  Indeed,  some  consideration  has  apparently  been  given  to  re¬ 
locating  the  college  from  Hearst  to  Kapuskasing.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
move  is  cause  for  considerable  concern  within  the  college,  precisely 
because  it  looms  as  a  symbolic  if  not  an  actual  concession  to  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  English  within  the  north.  A  fuller  integration  of  the  college 
with  Laurentian  is  seen  as  almost  certainly  representing  the  death  of 
what  is  now  the  primary  characteristic  of  the  college  -  bilingual  instruct¬ 
ion  with  French  as  the  senior  partner. 

If  only  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  the  effectiveness  and  utility 
of  Le  College  de  Hearst  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  the  uniqueness  of 
its  present  role.  In  a  very  real  sense,  Hearst  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  so  long  as  provincial  policy  fails  to  provide  alternative 
responses  to  the  postsecondary  educational  demands  of  the  present  politi¬ 
cally  sensitive  group  now  served  by  the  college. 

The  members  of  Hearst  College  are  well  aware  of  the  implications  of 
a  potentially  saturated  market.  At  the  time  of  writing  they  were  active¬ 
ly  seeking  alternative  sources  of  enrolment,  and  may  have  found  one  such 
source  in  the  area  of  secretarial  science.  Here  again,  bilingualism 
might  well  join  forces  with  local  responsiveness  to  produce  a  student 
body  whose  educational  demands  the  province  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
refuse . 

Nowhere  is  the  northern  dilemma  posed  with  greater  clarity  than 
in  the  case  of  Le  College  de  Hearst.  The  lack  of  library  resources, 
and  the  heavy  teaching  responsibilities  and  limited  professional  oppor- 
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tunities  of  the  faculty  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made  to  operate  a  tiny  university  programme  in  two  languages  in 
the  scattered  communities  of  northern  Ontario.  To  elevate  these  pro¬ 
grammes  to  the  standard  expected  of  a  metropolitan  university  could  well 
be  impossible  and  would  certainly  be  expensive.  To  disband  the  college 
would  be  to  abandon  a  commitment  to  address  the  educational  aspirations 
of  a  segment  of  Ontario's  population  which  no  other  institution  is 
currently  prepared  to  take  up.  That  this  commitment  was  never  initiated 
by  the  province  diminishes  neither  the  reality  of  its  existence,  nor 
the  cost  of  its  rejection.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  inaccurate  to 
suggest  that  the  options  available  to  the  province  respecting  Hearst  are 
unrelated  to  the  wider  spectrum  of  factors  constituting  the  problem  of 
postsecondary  education  in  northeastern  Ontario  as  a  whole.  Because  of 
this,  any  prescriptive  response  to  the  problem  posed  by  Hearst  must  await 
an  examination  of  the  remaining  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  north. 

Nipissing  University  College  is  certainly  not  without  its  problems, 
yet  it  has  managed  to  establish  a  stability  and  a  certainty  of  purpose 
which  makes  it  unique  among  the  small,  northern  universities.  As  was  noted 
earlier,  Nipissing  College  did  not  begin  under  the  most  auspicious 
conditions.  Its  subsequent  success  has  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  deliberate  college  policy. 

Nipissing  College  was  created  within  the  context  of  two  important 
developments  that  have  played  a  crucial  role  in  its  subsequent  growth. 
First,  it  was  to  be  a  junior  partner  in  the  emerging  system  of  university 
education  in  northeastern  Ontario,  a  system  which  was  to  have  its  centre 
in  Laurentian  at  Sudbury.  And  while  this  may  initially  have  disappointed 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  of  Nipissing' s  founders,  it  also  generated 
a  challenge  to  define  a  role  and  purpose  that  would  mark  the  college  off 
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from  its  erstwhile  competitors.  The  second  development  was  the  birth  of 
the  College  Education  Centre,  a  single  complex  of  buildings  conceived  to 
house  four  institutions:  the  university,  college,  CAAT,  school  of  nursing, 
and  teachers'  college.  The  multiplicity  of  institutions  soon  declined 
to  two,  with  the  school  of  nursing  absorbed  by  Canadore  College  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology,  and  the  teachers'  college  by  Nipissing.  And  while 
the  shared  facilities  with  Canadore  have  bequeathed  their  own  problems, 
the  size  and  uniqueness  of  the  concept  of  a  single  facility  enabled 
Nipissing  to  occupy  a  physical  plant  which  in  its  setting  and  design  can 
rival  anything  available  elsewhere  in  the  north.  Certainly  Nipissing 
has  benefitted  from  the  security  of  its  attractive  quarters. 

From  these  two  developments  have  come  two  others  which  now  signal 
the  maturity  of  Nipissing  as  an  affiliated  college  of  Laurentian.  First, 
as  mentioned  above,  Nipissing  became  the  parent  to  the  long-established 
North  Bay  Teachers'  College.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  was  a 
policy  decision  of  the  provincial  government  which  had  several  signifi¬ 
cant  consequences.  It  confirmed  the  separation  of  English-  and  French- 
language  teacher  training  into  separate  locations  and  institutions.  It 
denied  to  Laurentian  the  institutional  capacity  for  a  centralized  and 
integrated  faculty  of  education  serving  the  whole  northeastern  region. 
Finally,  and  of  particular  importance  here,  the  tradition  and  drawing 
power  of  an  established  postsecondary  institution  bequeathed  to  Nipissing 
a  relatively  secure  purpose  and  base-line  enrolment.  The  North  Bay 
Teachers'  College  was,  and,  as  Nipissing 's  Faculty  of  Education,  remains 
the  only  English-language  teacher  training  institution  in  northeastern 
Ontario. 

The  second  factor  in  the  successful  maturation  of  Nipissing  has  been 
its  deliberate  decision  to  set  for  itself  the  limited  objective  of  a 
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primarily  centralized  liberal  arts  college.  It  offers  almost  no  off- 
campus  courses,  and  it  eschews  the  more  specialized,  and  expensive,  pro¬ 
grammes  which  can  so  easily  become  the  economic  bane  of  universities  of 
modest  size. 

It  would  not  be  realistic  to  suggest  that  the  apparent  success  of 
Nipissing  College  is  entirely  the  result  of  astute  planning  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  Certainly  it  has  encountered  few  of  the  challenges  and 
obstacles  that  face  its  sister  college  in  Hearst.  Furthermore,  the 
question  can  at  least  be  posed  as  to  whether  the  almost  complete  con¬ 
centration  of  classes  within  the  North  Bay  campus  represents  the  most 
effective  and  imaginative  response  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  area. 
Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  a  college  for 
charting  a  course  commensurate  with  the  limited  resources  placed  at  its 
disposal,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  college  has  established 
a  foundation  which  is  not  dependent  upon,  but  could  readily  sustain, 
future  growth. 

There  are  two  problems  which  continue  to  vex  the  faculty  and  board 
of  Nipissing  College.  The  first  derives  from  the  present  necessity  of 
occupying  facilities  leased  from  Canadore  College.  The  second  harks  back 
to  the  initial  aspirations  of  Nipissing' s  founders  for  an  independent 
university  for  North  Bay.  In  the  latter  regard,  there  is  a  clear  desire 
within  the  college  to  abandon  at  least  the  control  of  degree  granting 
power  now  exercised  by  the  senate  of  Laurentian,  and  at  best  the  entire 
structure  of  affiliation.  Precisely  because  both  problems  arise  out  of 
relations  with  other  postsecondary  institutions,  an  examination  of  them 
is  best  deferred  until  we  have  completed  a  description  of  existing  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges. 
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Nipissing  College,  as  indicated  above,  has  limited  its  offerings 
both  geographically  and  by  discipline.  Only  one  off-campus  programme 
has  been  undertaken,  limited  to  one  course  per  year  in  Burks  Falls. 

Within  the  North  Bay  campus,  the  college  operated  initially  with  a  single 
faculty  of  arts,  offering  only  the  general  B . A .  with  a  major  in  English, 
French,  Geography,  History,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  In  addition,  stu¬ 
dents  could  complete  the  first  year  of  Laurentian's  Bachelor  of  Social 
Work  (B.S.W.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  degrees,  and  the  first  two 
years  of  Laurentian's  four-year  Bachelor  of  Commerce  (B.  Comm.)  degree. 

In  1973  control  of  the  North  Bay  Teachers'  College,  a  teacher 
training  institution  founded  in  1909,  was  transferred  to  Nipissing  College. 
The  teachers'  college  became  a  faculty  of  education  within  Nipissing, 
and  in  1974  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second  complete  degree  programme, 
the  Bachelor  of  Education  (B.Ed. ) .  The  education  programme  clearly  domin¬ 
ates  the  academic  life  of  Nipissing  College.  Not  only  is  a  substantial 
proportion  of  full-time  and  extension  students  enrolled  in  the  B.Ed.,  but 
the  primary  role  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  supportive  of  the  B.Ed. 

Nipissing  offers  its  students  essentially  two  patterns  of  post¬ 
secondary  education.  The  first  involves  a  complete  or  partial  undergraduate 
programme  at  Nipissing,  leading  to  admission  elsewhere  (particularly 
Laurentian)  in  order  either  to  complete  the  degree  or  to  proceed  to  honours 
or  graduate  study.  The  second  entails  a  general  B.A.  followed  by  a  one- 
year  B.Ed.  programme  both  completed  within  the  college.  The  latter  route 
provides  Nipissing  with  its  essential  stability  and  security;  the  former 
offers  the  major  avenue  for  potential  growth. 

It  is  precisely  the  constraints  perceived  to  attach  to  this  growth 
potential  which  causes  Nipissing' s  officials  and  governors  to  chaff  at 
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the  affiliation  with  Laurentian-  On  the  one  hand  they  argue  that  trans¬ 
fer  students  from  Nipissing  do  not  generally  wish  to  proceed  to  Laurentian, 
but  rather  to  established  southern  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
Nipissing  can  offer  only  programmes  approved  by  Laurentian,  it  feels  con¬ 
strained  from  offering  transfer  programmes  which  could  only  be  completed 
elsewhere . 

Along  with  Laurentian,  the  college  has  embarked  on  one  rather  novel 
experiment.  Both  Ottawa  University  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  make  use  of  the  Nipissing  campus  to  offer  courses  leading 
to  their  own  Master  of  Education  degrees.  Control  of  these  programmes 
remains  with  the  parent  institutions,  but  the  effect  is  to  make  graduate 
‘education  available  on  a  limited  basis  at  least  within  the  facilities  of 
the  North  Bay  College.  Not  surprisingly,  this  is  also  an  area  which  the 
college  would  like  to  expand. 

o 

Nipissing  College  has  achieved  remarkable  success  with  limited  re¬ 
sources  and  fortuitous  circumstances.  Its  success  stands  in  rather  sharp 

■°*<0 
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contrast  to  Laurentian' s  third  affiliate,  Algoma  University  College  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

If  Algoma' s  beginnings  were  no  more  auspicious  than  those  of  Nipissing, 
a  combination  of  internal  dissention  and  external  competition  have  con¬ 
spired  to  deny  to  it  any  secure  foundations  within  the  postsecondary 
structure  of  the  north.  While  some  importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
lack  of  any  established  institutional  base  comparable  to  the  classical 
tradition  at  Hearst  or  the  teachers'  college  at  North  Bay,  Algoma 's 
internal  organization  and  early  development  have  compounded  any  environ¬ 
mental  constraints  to  produce  a  college  with  a  singular  lack  of  purpose 
and  no  end  of  conflict.  By  March,  1976,  the  conflicts  within  Algoma, 
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coupled  with  the  prospect  of  recurring  deficits,  had  reached  such  in¬ 
tensity  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed.  We  shall  give  specific 
attention  to  the  interim  findings  of  that  Commission  in  Chapter  7. 

In  Algoma's  case  the  very  civic  pride  which  led  to  its  inception 

seems  to  have  been  diverted  into  a  struggle  for  control  of  academic  and 
institutional  planning.  As  was  noted  earlier,  the  college  was  established 
by  the  Algoma  College  Association  and  the  operation  and  control  of  the 
college  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  Association.  In  1974 
the  Board  of  Directors  established  a  Board  of  Governors  of  the  college, 
delegating  management  control  to  that  body.  The  Royal  Commissioner  has 
since  observed  that  "this  delegation  of  authority. . .was  without  legal 
basis  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Corporations  Act."^ 

At  the  Commissioner's  request,  the  Board  of  Governors  was  dissolved  in 
June,  1976. 

Algoma  College  has  never  had  a  senate.  Complementing  the  infor¬ 
mality  of  the  short-lived  board  of  governors,  the  faculty  of  Algoma  or¬ 
ganized  an  Academic  Council  which  was  never  formally  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  Board  of  Governors.  In  March,  1976  the  situation 
was  further  complicated  when  the  Algoma  University  College  Faculty  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  certified  as  bargaining  agent  for  all  full-time  academic  staff. 

Algoma  has  also  had  to  contend  with  the  overpowering  presence  of  two 
other  postsecondary  institutions  in  close  proximity.  The  first,  Sault 
College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  will  be  considered  shortly.  The 
second.  Lake  Superior  State  College  is  located  just  across  the  inter¬ 
national  bridge  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  Reflecting  in  part  the 
greater  commitment  of  American  colleges  and  universities  to  accessi¬ 
bility  (with  a  consequent  and  predictable  effect  on  admission  requirements) , 
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and  in  part  the  attractiveness  of  an  established  multi-programme  institu¬ 
tion,  Lake  Superior  has  for  many  years  provided  an  alternative  to  southern 
Ontario  for  university  bound  students  in  northeastern  Ontario.  This 
pattern  has  not  been  entirely  transformed  with  the  establishment  of  a 
small  college  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary.  Indeed,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  while  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  has  less  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  its  sister  community  in  Canada,  Lake  Superior  State  College  has 
a  full-time  enrolment  fully  eight  times  that  of  Algoma.  The  difficulties 
encountered  by  Algoma  were  substantially  increased  in  1975  when  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Legislature  eliminated  the  higher  out-of-state  tuition  fees  for  students 
attending  Lake  Superior  from  northern  Ontario.  Lake  Superior's  fees  were 
actually  reduced  from  $1,252  to  $545,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now 
$55  lower  than  the  fees  charged  by  Algoma.  The  two  campuses  are  located 
a  mere  five  miles  apart. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  its  fee  structure,  Lake  Superior  also 
has  an  admissions  policy  which  directly  affects  the  pattern  of  post¬ 
secondary  enrolment  of  northeastern  Ontario  students.  In  some  programme 
areas,  graduates  with  three-year  CAAT  diplomas  are  admitted  to  a  degree 
programme  at  Lake  Superior  requiring  as  little  as  one  additional  year  of 
study.  In  what  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  one  CAAT  official  summarized 
the  situation  with  the  observation  that  "the  combination  of  reduced  tui¬ 
tion  fees  and  admission  of  diploma  graduates  will  kill  Algoma". 

Algoma  College  has  attempted  to  define  its  role  as  that  of  an  under¬ 
graduate,  liberal  arts  and  science  college.  It  offers  a  complete  three 
year  general  B.A.  programme,  with  concentrations  in  economics,  combined 
economics  and  accounting,  English,  French,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology.  In  addition. 
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Algoma  students  may  complete  the  first  year  of  Laurentian's  general  B.Sc., 


and  the  first  two  years  of  the  B.S.W.  and  B.  Comm. 

In  1975  a  new  programme  was  introduced  "in  interdisciplinary  life 
sciences  and  environmental  studies".  As  a  college  brief  to  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  stated,  "we  must  emphasize  the  importance 
we  attach  to  this  new  Interdisciplinary  programme.  It  epitomizes  our 
commitment  to  innovative  and  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  while  recognizing  the  traditional  wisdom  of  a  strong 
'science'  component  in  a  Liberal  Arts  College."  ^  It  was  intended  that 
the  three-year  programme  be  introduced  one  year  at  a  time.  However, 
inadequate  enrolment  and  funding  forced  the  early  demise  of  the  experiment 
after  only  one  year. 

Enrolment  problems  have,  in  fact,  been  central  to  the  precarious 
position  in  which  Algoma  finds  itself.  The  following  table  indicates  not 
only  the  large  (sometimes  enormous)  gaps  between  projected  and  actual 
enrolments,  but  also  the  absolute  decline  in  enrolment  since  1971-72. 

TABLE  13 

Projected  and  Actual  Full-time  Enrolments: 

Algoma  University  College,  1971-72  to  1975-76 


Date  of  Projection: 

1971/72 

“1 

1972/73 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/76 

July,  1971 

380 

628 

701 

781 

Dec. ,  1971 

439 

465 

510 

567 

Dec. ,  1972 

320 

342 

Dec. ,  1974 

265 

Actual  Enrolment 

329 

275 

257 

217 

220 

Source:  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Algoma  University  College, 

Preliminary  Report 
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Algoma  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  similar  to  that  of  Laurentian  and  Nipissing, 
whereby  the  Institute  offers  courses  leading  to  its  M.Ed.  degree  on  the 
Algoma  Campus.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  with  York  University  to 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  York's  M.B.A. ,  but  this  was  ultimately  de¬ 
clined  by  York.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  professional  and 
semi-professional  programmes  where  Algoma  officials  feel  there  is  a 
potential,  but  limited  demand.  This  demand  in  most  cases  could  not 
justify  a  resident,  full-time  programme,  and  it  is  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  the  college  is  seeking  arrangements  with  other,  larger, 
universities.  Under  such  arrangements  there  is  little  investment  re¬ 
quired  in  building  up  a  faculty  and  curriculum,  so  that  it  could  be 
relatively  easy  to  terminate  or  cycle  a  programme  once  the  initial  demand 
had  been  satisfied.  The  affiliation  agreement  with  Laurentian  in  no  way 
precludes  such  schemes,  but  it  is  seen  by  some  college  faculty  as  inhibi¬ 
ting  direct  negotiations  with  universities  other  than  Laurentian. 

The  development  of  physical  facilities  for  Algoma  has  been  quite 
different  from  that  of  Nipissing.  Initially,  the  university  college  was 
housed  in  portable  buildings  located  on  the  site  of  the  former  Ontario 
Vocational  Centre  which  had  since  become  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  campus  of 
Cambrian  College.  Algoma  College  staunchly  resisted  suggestions  of  a 
permanent  joint  facility  with  the  CAAT ,  similar  to  that  developed  in 
North  Bay.  Instead,  the  Algoma  College  Association  used  its  initial  capi¬ 
tal  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
this  site  (still  owned  by  the  association)  has  never  been  used  by  the 
College.  Rather,  in  1971  the  college  was  moved  to  its  present  location 
of  Shingwauk  Hall,  a  former  residential  school  for  Indians  built  in  the 
1930 's  and  initially  leased  from  the  Anglican  Church.  The  site  and 
building  were  purchased  by  Algoma  in  1975. 
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The  college  has  made  quite  remarkable  use  of  this  building,  and  has 
added  a  new  library  which  is  the  envy  of  the  other  Laurentian  affiliates, 
especially  Nipissing.  Space  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem,  however, 
with  most  classes  still  meeting  in  portable  buildings. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  issues  related  to  physical  plant  serve  to 
highlight  the  continuing  uncertainty  of  purpose  facing  all  three  of  Lauren- 
tian's  affiliates  and,  indeed,  the  affiliation  concept  itself.  Hearst , 
occupying  a  building  inherited  from  the  diocese,  and  with  its  clear  commit¬ 
ment  to  francophone  education,  has  had  to  contemplate  the  advantages  of  a 
move  to  Kapuskasing,  where  the  majority  of  its  courses  are  offered.  Yet 
such  a  move  would  be  seen  by  several  within  the  college  as  signalling  the 
demise  of  the  predominance  of  French,  and  thus  of  a  critical  element  in 
the  very  raison  d'etre  of  such  a  small  college.  Nipissing  has  both  ade¬ 
quate  and  attractive  facilities  but  smarts  at  the  necessity  of  occupying 
space  leased  from  the  larger  community  college.  The  university  college 
is  seen  by  some  of  its  members  as  suffering  a  double  insult:  already  a 
junior  to  Laurentian,  it  is  now  forced  to  accept  building  decisions  made 
by  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  Perhaps  Nipissing' s  officials 
would  do  well  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  Algoma.  With  no  such  mechanism 
as  a  college  education  centre,  Algoma' s  limited  resources  force  it  to 
occupy  old  and  temporary  buildings.  If  Nipissing  lacks  a  clear  indentity, 
Algoma  has  acquired  one  it  may  well  wish  it  could  discard. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  to  the  affiliation  arrangements  than 
the  provision  of  physical  facilities  (which  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
affiliates  themselves  in  any  case  ) .  It  is  an  arrangement  associated 
with  a  good  deal  of  controversy  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  alone 
warrants  a  further  look  at  its  properties  and  prospects  here. 

Laurentian 's  affiliation  arrangements  with  Algoma,  Hearst,  and 
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Nipissing  raise  at  least  two  critical  questions.  First,  is  this  the  most 
effective  way  of  delivering  postsecondary  education  to  medium-sized  and 
small  communities?  Second,  even  if  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
positive,  do  the  present  arrangements  represent  the  appropriate  balance 
between  centralized  control  (by  Laurentian) ,  and  institutional  autonomy 
(for  the  affiliates)? 

The  first  of  these  questions  takes  us  close  to  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  isolation  which  so  characterizes  the  communities  of  northern 
Ontario.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life  for  many  northerners  that  Sudbury 
is  no  closer  psychologically,  and  often  little  closer  in  travel  time, 
than  cities  in  the  south.  As  one  university  official  put  it,  "if  a  young 
person  has  to  leave  Timmins  to  go  to  university,  there  is  very  little 
incentive  to  go  to  Laurentian.  He  may  as  well  stay  on  the  bus  a  few  more 

hours  and  go  to  Toronto."  From  the  evidence  presented  in  chapter  3,  it 

is  obvious  that  many  northern  students  do  just  what  the  official  des¬ 
cribed.  But  it  is  not  the  young,  mobile,  full-time  students  who  are 

directly  affected  here.  Rather  it  is  the  poorer,  first  generation,  or 
unemployed,  part-time  students  who,  in  a  very  real  sense,  are  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  university  (or  any)  education  if  it  is  not  available 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  two  possible  alternatives  to  the  system 
of  affiliated  colleges  already  exist  in  northeastern  Ontario.  First,  both 
Laurentian  itself  and  in  varying  degrees  its  affiliates  offer  a  variety 
of  credit  courses  in  locations  removed  from  the  main  campus.  Second, 
Laurentian  has  developed  considerable  experience  with  instruction  broad¬ 
cast  via  television.  Indeed,  communications  technology  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  potential  alternatives,  not  only  to  affiliated  colleges  but 
also  to  the  very  need  for  the  presence  of  an  instructor  at  the  location 
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of  each  student.  There  are  a  great  many  problems  associated  with  the  use 


of  television  and  other  media,  but  the  mere  fact  that  problems  will  be 
encountered  represents  an  insufficient  basis  on  which  to  reject  the  possi¬ 
bilities  out  of  hand. 

Laurentian's  limited  use  of  television  has  caused  considerable  con¬ 
cern  within  the  affiliated  colleges.  By  its  very  nature,  television 
broadcasting  does  not  respect  jurisdictional  boundaries  agreed  to  by 
institutions.  A  significant  number  of  potential  students  of  Laurentian's 
affiliates  are  currently  able  to  register  directly  with  Laurentian  and 
receive  instruction  via  television.  Laurentian  has  worked  out  academic 
regulations  with  its  affiliates  covering  T.V.  courses,  and  has  developed 
a  cost  and  revenue  sharing  formula  with  Algoma  and  Hearst.  This  appears 
to  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  in  reducing  the  apprehensions  of  the 
affiliates . 

It  is  clearly  not  possible  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  affiliation  arrangement  apart  from  a  comparison  with  alternatives 
in  terms  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  delivering  post-secondary  education 
to  a  geographically  dispersed  population.  The  present  structure,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  is  the  result  of  provincial  responses  to  local  and 
religious  pressure,  does  not  necessarily  offer  a  rational  basis  on  which 
to  chart  future  policy.  The  people  of  northeastern  Ontario  currently 
have  very  unequal  access  to  universities.  One  community  is  served  by  a 
university,  three  by  affiliated  university  colleges,  a  number  of  others 
by  off-campus  courses  offered  by  the  university  or  colleges,  and  some  by 
television  instruction.  This  mix  of  institutions  and  delivery  systems 
not  only  provides  unequal  levels  of  access,  but  also  adds  to  the  cost  of 
what  access  is  available.  Might  it  not  be  preferable  to  concentrate 
available  resources  in  a  more  coherent  strategy,  tailoring  specific 
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programmes  to  the  needs  of  specific  target  populations?  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  strategy,  what  is  the  logic  by  which  affiliated  colleges  are 
restricted  to  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste .  Marie,  not  to  mention  Hearst? 

Should  affiliated  colleges  be  available  in  other  communities  (Timmins, 
for  example) ,  and  if  so,  could  such  a  policy  proceed  without  generating 
still  further  demands  for  colleges  in  even  smaller  communities,  not  merely 
in  the  north,  but  throughout  Ontario?  We  shall  defer  consideration  of 
these  questions  to  the  final  chapter.  Meanwhile,  there  are  less  global 
questions  relating  to  the  present  structure  of  affiliation  which  require 
at  least  brief  consideration. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  affiliation  rests  on  the  academic  control 
vested  in  the  senate  of  Laurentian  University.  The  boards  of  governors 
of  the  affiliates  are  financially  independent  of  Laurentian  and  receive 
operating  support  directly  from  the  province.  The  links  between  Laurentian 
and  its  affiliates  are  maintained  by  a  standing  committee  of  senate,  con¬ 
taining  equal  representation  from  the  four  institutions.  Yet  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Laurentian  senate  remains  essentially  negative.  Members 
of  the  senate  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incentive  to  become  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  prospects  of  educational  developments  in  the  affil¬ 
iated  colleges. 

The  senate  may  veto  proposals  from  the  affiliates,  and  it  may  approve 
general  academic  regulations  designed  to  promote  or  maintain  acceptable 
standards.  The  real  constraint,  apart  from  lack  of  knowledge,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Laurentian  has  no  control,  and  virtually  no  influence,  over 
resource  allocation  within  the  affiliated  colleges.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  faculty  members  of  the  colleges  find  this  arrangement  frustrating. 
Their  preferred  alternatives  range,  however,  from  severing  all  formal  ties 
with  Laurentian  to  obtaining  full  membership  in  the  parent  university  and 
its  governing  bodies. 
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The  only  significant  review  of  the  affiliation  arrangement  was 
undertaken  by  the  Commission  on  Post-secondary  Education  in  Ontario.  In 
a  request  similar  to  that  affecting  northwestern  Ontario,  the  Commission 
was  asked  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  University  Affairs  to  examine 
postsecondary  education  in  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  study 
was  limited  from  the  outset  to  two  of  Laurentian's  affiliates,  and  did 
not  touch  upon  the  structure  of  Laurentian  itself  or  the  Hearst  affiliate. 

In  both  areas  covered  by  the  study  affiliation  was  judged  to  offer  insuf¬ 
ficient  benefits  to  justify  its  continuation,  and  the  Commission  recommended 

that  this  affiliation  be  terminated  and  that  Algoma  and  Nipissing  each  "be 

12 

established  as  an  independent,  undergraduate  University  College." 

No  particular  arguments  were  advanced  in  support  of  this  conclusion, 
but  in  the  case  of  North  Bay  in  particular  it  was  part  of  a  larger  pro¬ 
posal  for  postsecondary  education  in  that  city.  Specifically,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  proposed  that  the  Teachers'  College  be  merged  with  the  university, 
that  the  St.  Joseph's  School  of  Nursing  be  merged  with  the  CAAT  (the  latter 
to  be  separated  from  Cambrian  in  Sudbury)  and  that  subsequently  the  CAAT 
and  university  be  combined  under  a  single  board  of  governors  into  a  new 
college.  To  the  continuing  consternation  of  Nipissing  officials,  pro¬ 
vincial  action  has  proceeded  to  the  respective  consolidations  of  teacher 
and  nursing  institutions  and  the  separation  of  the  CAAT  from  Cambrian,  but 
stopped  short  of  the  recommended  separation  of  Nipissing  from  Laurentian. 

The  same  officials  are  inclined  to  remain  studiously  silent  on  the  question 
of  a  merger  of  the  CAAT  and  the  university. 

In  the  case  of  Algoma,  the  Commission  could  find  no  basis  for  con¬ 
solidation  comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  shared  facilities  of  North 
Bay's  College  Education  Centre.  Consequently,  they  recommended  only  that 
Algoma  be  separated  from  Laurentian  (and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  campus  of 
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Cambrian  from  its  parent  in  Sudbury)  and  that  "the  institutions  should 

establish  such  co-operative  committees  and  agreements  as  are  necessary 

to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  operating  resources,  such  agreements 

13 

to  include  the  operation  of  joint  and  common  programs  and  services." 

Again,  the  province  has  taken  no  action  to  implement  this  recommendation 
insofar  as  it  related  to  Algoma. 

The  present  structure  of  affiliation  remains  much  what  it  was  when 
established:  a  compromise  between  centralized  control  and  institutional 
dispersion.  As  it  presently  operates,  affiliation  has  little  to  commend 
it,  primarily  because  it  constrains  both  the  efficiency  that  can  come 
with  centralization  and  the  diversity  that  is  possible  with  autonomy. 

But  generalizations  can  be  dangerous  and  misleading  when  offered  apart 
from  the  specific  contexts  in  which  they  apply.  And  the  one  conclusion 
that  must  stand  out  from  our  earlier,  if  brief,  account  of  Laurentian 
and  its  three  affiliates  is  that  each  is  sui  generis.  Laurentian ,Hearst , 
Algoma,  and  Nipissing  are  very  different  institutions  with  different  pro¬ 
blems,  different  roles,  and  different  prospects  of  succeeding  in  those 
roles.  To  draw  generalized  conclusions  from  the  rather  superficial  simi¬ 
larities  attendant  upon  a  common  structural  relationship  would  be  to  deny 
the  more  significant  differences  with  which  future  policy  must  contend. 

We  shall  return  in  the  following  two  chapters  to  the  policy  alternatives 
available  to  university  education  in  the  northeast.  We  must  now  complete 
the  institutional  picture  by  sketching  in  the  main  features  of  the  network 
of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

The  1965  designation  of  college  areas  created  two  units  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ontario.  Area  sixteen  was  to  include  the  districts  of  Algoma, 
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Nipissing,  and  Sudbury.  Area  seventeen  included  the  two  districts  of 


Cochrane  and  Timiskaming.  It  was  obvious  from  the  outset  that  in  order 
to  encompass  existing  institutions  which  were  to  be  brought  within  the 
CAAT  system,  and  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  community  colleges,  each 
of  these  areas  would  have  to  sustain  more  than  one  campus.  And  here  the 
heavy  hand  of  provincial  planning,  together  with  an  absence  of  organized 
local  pressure  for  colleges  conspired  to  bequeath  a  highly  centralized 
structure.  There  would  be  no  complex  arrangements  like  Laurentian's 
federation  and  affiliation  to  complicate  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
college  programmes.  One  president  and  one  board  of  governors  (albeit 
drawn  from  the  various  localities  within  the  college  area)  were  to  be 
established  for  each  area,  despite  the  number  of  communities  in  which 
campuses  or  facilities  might  be  located.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  even 
provincial  planners  have  had  to  adjust  their  perspective  to  some  extent 
to  accommodate  the  isolation  of  northern  communities  and  the  strength  of 
northern  attachments  to  their  respective  communities.  The  two  CAATS 
originally  prescribed  have  now  become  four,  and  even  the  remaining  multi¬ 
campus  college  suffers  the  strains  and  tensions  of  enforced  centralization. 

The  CAATS  appear  to  have  taken  firm  root  in  northeastern  Ontario. 

The  following  table  provides  some  indication  of  the  size  and  breadth  of 
their  offerings  and  enrolment  for  1973-74. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  none  of  the  northeastern  CAATS  is 
large.  However,  the  total  enrolment  as  a  proportion  of  population  is 
higher  than  for  the  province  as  a  whole.  Thus,  while  northeastern  Ontario 
contains  only  6.3  per  cent  of  Ontario's  population,  its  CAATS  enrolled 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  of  all  CAATS  in  the  province  for 
1973-74.  An  even  more  telling  comparison  may  be  that  between  CAATS  and 
universities.  For  the  province  as  a  whole,  university  enrolment  (full 
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and  part-time)  in  1973-74  exceeded  CAAT  enrolment  by  approximately  thirty- 
four  per  cent  (224,045  compared  with  167,364).  But  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  CAAT  enrolment  was  almost  double  that  of  the  universities  (12,696 
compared  with  6,513).  We  shall  have  occasion  to  ponder  the  implications 
of  this  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 

Northern  College,  serving  the  districts  of  Cochrane  and  Timiskaming, 
came  into  being  with  two  postsecondary  institutions  already  well  esta¬ 
blished.  The  Provincial  Institute  of  Mining  in  Haileybury,  and  the 
Northern  Ontario  Institute  of  Technology  in  Kirkland  Lake  brought  into 
the  new  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology  institutional  bases  which 
were  at  once  its  major  strength  and  constraint.  Not  only  did  the  new 
board  and  president  have  to  tread  softly  to  preserve  this  uneasy  merger, 
but  they  had  also  to  contend  with  increasing  pressure  from  Timmins  to 
establish  a  college  in  what  is  by  a  considerable  margin  the  largest  com¬ 
munity  within  the  college  area.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1974  when  the 
impressive  new  campus  was  operating  in  South  Porcupine,  a  suburb  of 
Timmins,  that  Northern  College  succeeded  in  making  its  peace  with  its 
own  constituencies.  Earlier  capital  projects  had  been  completed  in  1969 
and  1970  in  Haileybury  and  Kirkland  Lake. 

Northern  College  now  operates  with  its  administrative  headquarters 
in  South  Porcupine,  and  satellite  but  largely  autonomous  campuses  in 
Kirkland  Lake  and  Haileybury.  A  manpower  retraining  centre  is  located 
in  downtown  Timmins.  The  South  Porcupine  campus  comes  closest  to  appro¬ 
ximating  the  multi-purpose  institution  envisaged  in  Ontario's  design  for 
the  CAAT  system.  The  Haileybury  campus  has  maintained  its  essential 
character  as  a  mining  school,  with  but  one  programme  training  industrial 
instrumentation  technicians  outside  this  specialty.  The  Kirkland  Lake 
Campus  continues  to  bear  the  marks  of  its  antecedent  as  well,  although 
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in  this  case  it  had  always  had  a  more  broadly  based  programme  than  its 
sister  campus  in  Haileybury.  The  focus  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  campus  re¬ 
mains  the  two  and  three  year  technical  and  technological  programmes  which 
characterized  the  former  institute.  The  addition  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Regional  School  of  Nursing  and  some  retraining  programmes  have  expanded 
this  base,  however. 

Northern  College  typifies  in  many  ways  the  most  basic  challenges  of 
delivering  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario.  Faced  with  a 
stable  if  not  declining  population  and  fluctuating  employment  opportunities, 
it  is  continually  hard-pressed  to  tailor  its  programmes  to  the  "needs"  of 
its  communities.  Serving  the  postsecondary  youth  of  the  area  may  well 
result  in  preparing  them  to  move  elsewhere  for  employment.  And  this,  of 
course,  conflicts  with  the  community  interest  of  those  who  remain. 

Even  where  an  economic  case  can  be  made  for  specialization,  as  with 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  development  of  a  viable  institutional  enrolment 
demands  the  kind  of  provincial  support  which  will  allow  it  to  attract 
students  from  a  much  wider  constituency  than  would  be  possible  from  any 
northern  community  alone.  As  the  principal  institution  of  its  kind,  the 
Institute  of  Mining  succeeded  in  building  a  national  and  international 
reputation  which  enabled  it  to  draw  students  not  only  from  other  parts 
of  Ontario  but  from  all  over  the  world.  In  this  case,  the  very  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  provincewide  network  of  CAATS  worked  to  the  detriment  of  an 
existing  institution.  As  general-purpose,  community-oriented  institutions, 
the  CAATS  were  charged  with  responsibility  for  meeting  the  non-university, 
postsecondary  and  adult  educational  needs  of  the  areas  they  serve.  It 
was  thus  perfectly  logical  that  Sudbury's  Cambrian  College,  situated  in 
one  of  the  world's  leading  centres  of  mining  and  mineral  processing, 
should  establish  programmes  in  various  aspects  of  mining  technology.  The 
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result,  however,  in  the  words  of  one  Northern  College  official,  is  that 
"Cambrian's  mining  programmes  are  killing  the  Haileybury  school". 

Northern  College  is  thus  caught  in  a  near  vise-grip  of  pressures 
created  by  its  northern  environment.  It  must  work  within  the  local  attach¬ 
ments  which  bind  northerners  to  their  respective  communities,  but  which 
also  preclude  the  pursuit  of  greater  efficiency  through  a  concentration 
of  programmes.  It  faces  stiff  competition  from  other  colleges  whose  own 
institutional  interests  in  maintaining  enrolment  levels  are  antagonistic 
to  Northern,  given  the  latter's  dependence  upon  students  from  other  college 
areas.  And  finally,  it  must  develop  its  programmes  within  an  economic 
structure  which  is  unable  to  generate  sufficient  jobs  locally  for  the 
area's  own  youth. 

In  many  ways  Northern  College  has  struck  a  reasonable  balance  between 
these  conflicting  pressures.  It  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  part-time 
and  off-campus  courses.  It  operates  continuing  programmes  in  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  communities,  and  appears  willing  and  able  to  offer  courses 
almost  anywhere  within  its  college  area  if  a  sufficient  demand  can  be 
established.  By  these  means  the  college  can  legitimately  boast  of  an 
impressive  responsiveness  to  the  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  and  interests  of  its  client  population.  At  the  same  time,  the 
college  offers  postsecondary  training  to  the  youth  of  the  area  which  most 
often  leads  to  employment  locally  but  is  not  restricted  in  design  to  this 
end.  In  the  case  of  the  South  Porcupine  campus,  information  supplied  by 
the  college  for  its  1974  diploma  graduates  indicates  that  of  53  who  entered 
the  labour  market,  50  were  immediately  employed,  and  of  these  39  were 
employed  within  the  college  area.  This  represents  an  employment  rate  of 
94  per  cent,  with  74  per  cent  employed  in  the  college  area.  The  situation 
was  somewhat  different  for  the  more  highly  specialized  School  of  Mines  in 
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Haileybury.  In  this  case,  of  105  graduates  in  1974  for  whom  information 
was  available,  only  37  (or  35  per  cent)  were  employed  within  the  college 
area.  However,  51  (or  49  per  cent)  were  employed  within  northern  Ontario. 
The  remainder  were  employed  in  locations  ranging  from  Newfoundland  to 
British  Columbia,  or  had  returned  to  an  overseas  home. 

If  the  employment  of  its  graduates  is  a  reasonable  measure  of 
effectiveness,  then  Northern  College  must  be  given  high  marks  for  its 
postsecondary  efforts.  Yet  as  a  community  college  it  has  also  had  to 
respond  to  the  much  more  general  educational  demands  of  individuals  lo¬ 
cated  in  medium-sized  and  small  localities  scattered  throughout  a  nearly 
60,000  square  mile  area.  That  some  conflicts  should  have  developed  in 
pursuing  its  several  objectives  is  not  surprising.  What  is  perhaps  sur¬ 
prising  is  that  the  college  has  succeeded  in  preserving  a  multi-campus 
and  decentralized  operation.  This  was  not  to  be  the  case  with  Cambrian, 
the  second  CAAT  established  in  northeastern  Ontario. 

The  area  originally  designated  to  be  served  by  Cambrian  College  con¬ 
tained  a  population  of  some  370,000,  seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  northeastern  region  of  the  province.  More  significantly,  the 
area  contained  three  urban  centres  -  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste .  Marie,  and  North 
Bay  -  and  it  was  apparent  from  the  outset  that  each  of  these  centres 
would  require  substantial  college  facilities  if  the  college  were  to  fulfill 
its  community  mandate.  At  the  time,  only  one  institution  existed,  the 
Ontario  Vocational  Centre  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  was  a  provincial 
trade  school  primarily  engaged  in  providing  the  classroom  portion  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  training.  It  was  the  only  such  institution  in  northern  Ontario. 

Initially,  Cambrian  College  operated  with  organizational  objectives 
somewhat  similar  to  Laurentian  (a  central  campus  in  Sudbury  and  satellite 
operations  in  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie).  There  were  to  be  none  of 
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the  complications  of  formal  affiliation,  however,  and  financial  control 
was  unquestionably  vested  in  the  parent  institution.  The  Sault  Ste. Marie 
campus  commenced  operations  with  a  well  established  training  institution 
as  its  base.  The  task  there  was  to  expand  this  base  to  encompas  the  post¬ 
secondary  and  retraining  components  of  the  CAAT  design.  The  North  Bay 
campus  commenced  operations  in  September,  1967  in  temporary  facilities 
and  offering  a  limited  number  of  diploma  and  certificate  programmes 
primarily  in  business  administration  and  secretarial  arts.  The  Sudbury 
campus  also  began  offering  courses  in  1967  and  also  in  temporary  quarters. 

A  much  more  complete  range  of  postsecondary  programmes,  from  engineering 
technology  to  business  administration  was  initially  offered. 

The  organizational  structure  of  Cambrian  College  was  quite  centralized 
in  the  initial  design,  with  most  administrative  support  services  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Sudbury  head  office.  Experience  quickly  pointed  to  the 
need  for  greater  decentralization,  and  within  two  years  a  number  of 
college-wide  positions  had  been  eliminated  and  decentralized  to  the 
campus  level.  The  momentum  toward  greater  decentralization  continued, 
spurred  on  by  natural  tensions  among  the  officers  and  staffs  of  the 
three  institutions.  The  planned  relocation  of  the  North  Bay  campus  to 
the  College  Education  Centre  further  complicated  the  organizational 
structure.  The  North  Bay  campus  would  become  a  part  of  an  integrated 
postsecondary  community,  and  administrative  control  of  the  CAAT  operations 
(along  with  academic  control  of  the  university  college)  from  Sudbury 
(which  often  seemed  to  North  Bay  officials  to  be  much  further  away  than 
the  actual  eighty  miles)  was  bound  to  make  accommodation  difficult  for 
the  various  tenants  of  the  Centre. 

Pressure  for  separation  of  the  three  campuses  began  to  appear,  and 
was  supported  by  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors  in  Sudbury.  The 
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move  toward  separation  was  given  a  major  boost  in  1972  when  the  Commission 


on  Post-Secondary  Education  recommended  that  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 

14 

North  Bay  campuses  be  established  as  independent  CAATS.  This  recommen¬ 

dation  was  accepted  almost  immediately  by  the  provincial  government, 
although  in  the  case  of  North  Bay  no  action  was  taken  on  the  complementary 
proposal  that  the  CAAT  and  university  campuses  be  merged  under  a  single 
board  of  governors. 

Two  new  CAATS  were  thus  created  in  1972:  Sault  College,  located  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  responsible  for  the  District  of  Algoma,  and  Canadore 
College  in  North  Bay,  responsible  for  the  District  of  Nipissing.  The 
original  name  of  Cambrian  was  retained  by  the  Sudbury  college ,  now  limited 
in  geographical  responsibility  to  the  districts  of  Sudbury  and  Manitoulin. 

Cambrian  College  is  the  largest  of  the  four  CAATS  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  and  offers  a  full  range  of  programmes,  from  academic  upgrading 
to  engineering  technology,  and  from  accounting  to  theatre  arts.  Its  new 
campus  on  the  outskirts  of  Sudbury  could  rival  that  of  almost  any  new 
university,  while  its  emphasis  on  vocational  training  and  its  use  of 
advisory  committees  (in  common  with  all  CAATS)  have  given  it  community 
roots  which  few  long-established  universities  could  match.  The  college 
has  experienced  some  frustration  with  the  programme  control  still  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  province  through  the  Council  of  Regents.  In  varying  degrees 
the  same  concern  is  expressed  in  all  of  the  northern  CAATS.  At  issue, 
ultimately,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  provincial  authority  will  tolerate 
specialized  programmes  in  the  north  even  where  these  are  competitive 
with  what  may  be  less  costly  programmes  offered  in  southern  CAATS. 

Northern  colleges,  such  as  Cambrian,  argue  that  without  such  latitude 
they  would  have  little  chance  of  providing  their  communities  with  the 
full  range  of  opportunities  available  elsewhere  in  Ontario  and  of  building 
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the  kind  of  recognition  essential  to  attract  the  most  promising  students. 
The  Council  of  Regents  appears  to  have  accepted  this  argument  in  princi¬ 
ple,  even  though  it  may  be  the  case  that  northern  CAATS  are  required  to 
present  stronger  arguments  for  new  programmes  than  would  be  expected  of 
southern  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  has  stood  quite  firm 
in  resisting  the  expansion  of  apprenticeship  training  beyond  Sault. 

To  some  extent  the  experience  of  Cambrian  belies  the  logic  of  the 
special  funding  provided  some  northern  colleges  under  the  aegis  of  the 
"K"  factor  weighting.  As  was  noted  earlier,  Cambrian,  Canadore ,  and 
Sault  became  ineligible  for  this  additional  support  by  virtue  of  their 
separation  in  1972.  Yet  at  least  until  the  suspension  of  formula 
financing,  the  three  functioned  without  noticeable  financial  difficulty, 
despite  varying  commitments  to  off-campus  programmes. 

Cambrian  college  is  a  healthy  postsecondary  institution,  reasonably 
certain  of  its  purpose,  and  offering  a  range  of  programmes  which  appears 
to  have  attracted  widespread  support  within  its  community.  There  is  some 
concern  within  the  college  that  the  demise  of  formula  financing  may  lead 
to  problems  in  establishing  institutional  priorities,  since  new  enrolment 
no  longer  guarantees  full  additional  funding.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  kind  of  choices  that  continued  restraint  in  provincial  spending 
may  force  as  between  postsecondary,  general  interest,  and  off-campus  acti¬ 
vities.  However,  this  is  a  challenge  that  may  well  face  all  CAATS,  and 
not  just  Cambrian  in  Sudbury. 

Sudbury  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Thunder  Bay  in  terms  of  the 
relations  between  two  resident  postsecondary  institutions.  Cambrian 
College  and  Laurentian  University  are  characterized  (or  blessed)  by  an 
apparent  absence  of  either  co-operative  ventures  or  friction.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  Laurentian' s  operations  to  cause  friction  comparable 
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to  that  resulting  from  Lakehead's  diploma  programmes  in  Thunder  Bay. 

There  are  some  areas  of  discontent,  if  not  sources  of  conflict.  Cambrian's 
quite  significant  programme  in  the  fine  arts  in  seen  by  Laurentian  as  more 
suited  to  a  university  than  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  On 
the  other  hand,  Laurentian 's  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Cambrian  gradu¬ 
ates  does  not  improve  the  university's  image  within  the  college.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  two  institutions  seem  little  troubled  by  the  other's 
presence,  and  neither  appears  to  see  its  future  viability  threatened  by 
the  activities  of  the  other. 

Sault  College  experienced  a  quite  substantial  growth  through  its 
transformation  from  a  provincial  vocational  centre  to  a  satellite  campus 
of  Cambrian  and  finally  to  its  current  status  as  an  independent  CAAT.  For 
example,  its  full-time  postsecondary  enrolment  grew  from  537  in  1968-69 
to  984  in  1974-75.  More  dramatic,  however,  has  been  the  increase  in 
part-time  and  off-campus  enrolment.  Between  1973-74  and  1975-76,  part- 
time  enrolment  increased  from  2,082  to  5,209. 

The  latter  growth  is  partly  the  result  of  an  "outreach"  programme 
launched  in  the  summer  of  1973.  A  college  office  was  established  in 
Wawa,  150  miles  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  in  May  of  1974  a  second 
off-campus  office  was  located  in  Elliott  Lake,  118  miles  east  of  the 
main  campus.  In  addition  to  these  centres,  courses  are  offered  in  ten 
other  localities.  Enrolment  in  these  off-campus  programmes  increased 
from  253  to  1,358  in  one  year  between  1973-74  and  1974-75.  A  college 
official  noted  that  "initially,  programming  centred  around  general  inter¬ 
est  courses  but  has  since  shifted  to  career  oriented  programmes  for 
woodworkers,  mineworkers ,  and  people  employed  in  the  tourist  industry." 

The  experience  of  Sault  College  illustrates  the  potential  demand  that 
exists  for  the  decentralized  delivery  of  career-oriented  and  general 
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interest  courses  throughout  the  north.  But  the  nature  of  that  demand 
places  very  heavy  strains  on  the  delivery  systems  of  institutionalized 
colleges.  As  one  college  official  noted,  "northern  economies  and  the 
populations  they  serve...  are  fluid.  Seasonal  employment  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  availability 
of  training."  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  training  of 
skilled  labour  for  Algoma  steel  in  Sault  Ste .  Marie,  Sault  College  faces 
the  typical  northern  problem  of  providing  training  programmes  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  small  groups  of  students  in  separated  communities  over  limited 
periods  of  time.  Once  an  initial  demand  is  satisfied,  the  college  must 
be  able  to  shift  its  resources  quite  quickly,  entering  new  markets  and 
scaling  down  or  terminating  existing  activities.  Thus,  while  there  may 
be  some  stability  and  even  impressive  growth  in  the  overall  enrolment 
statistics  for  the  college,  these  often  camouflage  substantial  shifts 
which  can  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  its  response  to  the  fluid  and  costly  training  demands  of  its 
constituents,  Sault  College  officials  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
in  the  contribution  of  the  college  to  the  economic  development  of  the  area. 
They  are  convinced,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  major  barriers  to  econo¬ 
mic  growth  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower,  and  that  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  college  is  to  reduce  this  shortage.  The  essential 
argument  used  by  the  college  was  effectively  summarized  in  the  following 
statement : 

While  Southern  Ontario  employment  statistics  often  show 
a  surplus  of  candidates  for  jobs,  this  surplus  does  not 
exist  in  Northern  Ontario  and  it  is  difficult  to  attract 
candidates  to  the  north.  This  can  be  verified  by  the 
supporting  documents  from  Advisory  Committees  on  numerous 
programs  we  offer  such  as  the  Child  Care  Worker  Program, 

Early  Childhood  Education  Program,  etc. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  realize  that  people  trained 
in  the  north  will  for  the  most  part,  stay  in  the  north 
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Direct  costs  to  educate  people  in  the  north  may  appear 
higher  but  when  compared  with  the  indirect  costs  of 
continuous  recruiting  and  re-training  of  workers  for 

northern  communities,  on  site  education  becomes  far  less 
15 

expensive.  ■L~> 

That  this  argument  places  college  financing  squarely  in  the  role  of 
subsidizing  northern  industry  seems  neither  to  perturb  nor  to  deter 
college  officials,  any  more  than  does  the  total  absence  of  empirical 
evidence  supporting  the  assertions  regarding  the  relative  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  costs  of  education  in  the  north  and  south.  This  is,  however,  part 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  northern  mystique  -  a  mystique  that  is  capable 
of  maintaining  the  belief  that  economic  development  for  the  north  is  pre¬ 
sently  constrained  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  skilled  labour  while  at 
the  same  time  decrying  the  lack  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  in 
the  north  for  the  graduates  of  northern  postsecondary  institutions. 

Sault  College  operates  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  three  other 
postsecondary  institutions:  its  former  parent  college  in  Sudbury,  Algoma 
University  College,  and  Lake  Superior  State  College.  Relations  with 
Cambrian  College  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  straight  forward.  Along  with 
Northern  College,  Sault  and  Cambrian  initiated  a  joint  programme  for  medi¬ 
cal  laboratory  technologists  in  1974.  Students  complete  their  first  year 
at  Sault  (or  Northern) ,  the  second  year  at  Cambrian,  and  then  return  for 
the  final  year  of  training  within  a  local  hospital. 

Co-operative  arrangements  are  even  more  extensive  with  the  U.S. 
college.  This  stems  in  large  part  from  Lake  Superior's  acceptance  of 
Sault  credits  toward  university  degrees.  Where  parallel  programmes  exist, 
a  three-year  diploma  graduate  from  Sault  can  normally  obtain  a  university 
degree  from  Lake  Superior  with  one  additonal  year  of  study.  In  addition, 
the  two  institutions  operate  a  number  of  joint  programmes.  Nursing  stu¬ 
dents  from  Lake  Superior,  for  example,  receive  their  clinical  training  in 
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Canadian  hospitals,  an  arrangement  co-ordinated  by  an  international 
committee  representing  the  hospitals  and  colleges.  Other  co-operative 
arrangements  exist  or  are  being  developed  in  a  number  of  areas  of  business, 
applied  arts,  and  technology. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Algoma  College  do  Sault's  external  relations 
seem  strained.  A  joint  liaison  committee  has  met  over  the  past  several 
years  but  as  one  Sault  official  summed  up  its  record,  "it  has  succeeded 
in  getting  nowhere."  Algoma  poses  no  particular  threat  to  Sault,  and 
offers  no  potential  for  co-operation  comparable  to  that  of  the  much  larger 
university  across  the  bridge.  For  its  part,  Algoma  has  maintained  a 
singular  lack  of  interest  in  accepting  diploma  graduates  from  Sault.  The 
two  institutions  continue  to  operate  in  their  less  than  splendid  isolation. 
This  is  a  situation  which  some  at  least  of  their  counterparts  dearly  wish 
could  be  duplicated  in  North  Bay. 

Canadore  is  the  second  largest  CAAT  in  northern  Ontario  in  terms  of 
enrolment,  exceeded  only  by  Cambrian  in  Sudbury.  This  reflects,  in  part, 
the  very  different  patterns  of  enrolment  as  between  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  greater  tendency  of  college  students  to  attend  their 
local  institution.  Thus,  while  Laurentian  enrolled  fully  sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  all  students  attending  one  of  the  universities  in  northeastern 
Ontario  in  1973-74,  Cambrian's  share  of  the  college  students  from  its 
former  attendance  area  (now  served  by  Cambrian,  Canadore,  and  Sault)  was 
a  considerably  smaller  forty-three  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Canadore  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  much  larger  enrolment  than  its 
relative  population  would  suggest.  For  example,  Canadore ' s  enrolment 
exceeds  that  of  Sault  College  by  twenty- five  per  cent,  even  though  Nipi- 
ssing  District  has  only  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  Algoma  District's  popu¬ 
lation.  Canadore  has  thus  been  particularly  successful  in  attracting 
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students,  not  only  from  its  designated  attendance  area  of  Nipissing 
District  but  from  other  areas  of  the  province  as  well.  Indeed,  fully 
sixty- five  per  cent  of  Canadore ' s  full-time  postsecondary  enrolment  in 
1974-75  originated  outside  Nipissing  District. 

Part  of  Canadore ' s  success  in  attracting  students  may  well  be  related 
to  its  policy  of  specializing  in  business  and  commercial  studies.  This 
is  largely  the  bequest  of  Cambrian  College  which,  prior  to  1972,  concen¬ 
trated  most  technical  and  technological  programmes  in  Sudbury.  But  even 
following  the  establishment  of  Canadore  as  an  independent  CAAT,  there  has 
been  no  hasty  expansion  into  this  area.  The  major  exception  to  this 
pattern  of  specialization  has  been  the  development  of  aircraft  mainten¬ 
ance  and  helicopter  pilot  training  programmes,  both  of  which  make  use  of 
an  abandoned  N.O.R.A.D.  missile  base  on  the  outskirts  of  North  Bay. 

Like  its  university  counterpart,  Canadore  has  made  only  limited 
forays  into  the  field  of  off-campus  programmes.  It  offers  courses  in 
three  communities  outside  North  Bay:  Sturgeon  Falls,  Powassan,  and 
Mattawa.  Canadore  is  essentially  a  centralized  institution,  offering  a 
variety  of  mainly  business-related  programmes  to  both  commuting  and  resi¬ 
dential  students.  In  many  respects  its  operating  philosophy  parallels 
that  of  its  sister  college,  Nipissing.  But  similarity  of  orientation, 
as  with  familiarity,  seems  to  have  bred  nothing  so  much  as  contempt. 
Relations  between  Canadore  and  Nipissing,  although  substantively  very 
different,  offer  the  only  close  parallel  in  northeastern  Ontario  to  the 
antagonism  that  exists  between  college  and  university  in  the  northwest. 

CAATS  AND  UNIVERSITIES:  CO-OPERATION  OR  CONFLICT? 

There  is  remarkably  little  evidence  of  active  co-operation  between 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  northern  Ontario.  Nowhere  is  there 
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anything  to  rival  the  relationship  which  exists  between  Sault  College 
and  Lake  Superior  State  University  across  an  international  boundary. 

The  significance  of  this  general  lack  of  co-operation  should  not  be 
exaggerated,  since  the  basic  functions  of  the  two  sets  of  institutions 
differ  in  a  number  of  very  important  respects.  Furthermore,  provincial 
postsecondary  policy  has  done  virtually  nothing  to  foster  collaboration 
and  co-operation.  At  the  same  time  there  are  areas  where  the  activities 
of  universities  and  colleges  overlap,  particularly  in  providing  access 
for  students  from  one  to  the  other  and  in  the  area  of  off-campus  or 
extension  programmes.  These  are  potential  problems  throughout  the  north, 
if  not  the  entire  province,  and  thus  can  better  be  addressed  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapter.  There  is  one  specific  example  of  strained  relations 
which  does  warrant  comment  here,  and  that  is  the  product  of  the  unique 
College  Education  Centre  in  North  Bay. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  development  of  a  single  postsecondary 
campus  in  North  Bay  was  originally  intended  to  house  four  distinct  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  school  of  nursing  with  the 
CAAT ,  and  the  teachers'  college  with  the  university,  reduced  this  number 
to  two  and  thereby  sowed  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  contempory  problems. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  College  Education  Centre  are,  in 
fact,  owned  by  Canadore  College.  One  wing  of  the  common  building  is 
leased  by  Nipissing,  with  direct  costs  and  most  overhead  costs  shared  on 
a  70  -  30,  basis  with  Canadore  assuming  the  larger  proportion.  This 
arrangement  has  a  number  of  advantages  for  both  institutions.  First  of 
all,  it  has  made  possible  a  physical  plant  the  size  and  location  of  which 
could  not  have  been  justified  by  either  institution  alone.  As  well, 
Nipissing  particularly  has  benefited  from  the  financial  security  provided 
by  the  cost-sharing  arrangement.  Not  only  are  all  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  centre  handled  by  Canadore,  but  the  leasing 
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arrangement  frees  Nipissing  from  responsibility  for  covering  operating 
deficits  in  such  areas  as  student  residence. 

Few  will  be  surprised  to  discover,  however,  that  economy  and  mutual 
advantage  have  not  created  respect  between  the  two  institutions.  Diffi¬ 
culties  have  arisen  in  a  number  of  areas.  Canadore  officials  complain  of 
the  bothersome  necessity  of  having  to  negotiate  with  Nipissing  on  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  centre  facilities,  even  where  the  interests  of  the 
latter  college  are  only  marginally  affected. 

By  far  the  greater  dissatisfaction  arises  from  Nipissing.  There  appear 
to  be  two  concerns  at  the  heart  of  Nipissing' s  complaints.  First,  Nipissing 
officials  complain  of  the  inadequate  library  facilities  which  are  shared 
with  Canadore.  They  see  the  library  as  designed  and  stocked  in  a  manner 
much  more  suited  to  a  community  college  than  a  university.  The  much  more 
impressive  library  facilities  in  Algoma  serve  only  to  add  an  element  of 
envy  to  the  existing  displeasure. 

The  second  concern  is  probably  the  more  fundamental.  Nipissing 
officials  complain  of  a  lack  of  identity  within  a  campus  dominated  by  the 
larger  Canadore  College.  They  perceive  the  centre  to  be  identified  with 
Canadore  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public,  and  are  frustrated  by  their 
apparent  inability  to  alter  this  perception.  One  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  both  the  nature  of  this  concern  and  the  sensitivity  it  has 
fostered  within  the  university  college.  The  incident,  as  described  to 
the  author,  involved  a  faculty  member  telephoning  a  colleague  after  nor¬ 
mal  working  hours.  A  member  of  the  cleaning  staff  happened  to  be  in  the 
office  when  the  telephone  rang,  and  succeeded  in  antagonizing  the  caller 
by  greeting  him  with  the  salutation  "Canadore  College." 

Nipissing  officials  have  developed  what  they  see  as  a  sensible  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  strained  relations  with  Canadore.  Their  plan  would  involve 
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the  erection  of  a  separate  building  to  house  the  university  college  and 


its  own  library,  and  the  expansion  of  Canadore  into  the  facilities  now 
occupied  by  Nipissing.  The  flaw  in  this  proposal  is  not  only  that  it 
would  be  an  expensive  addition  to  an  already  impressive  campus,  but  that 
the  facilities  released  to  Canadore  are  not  seen  as  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  its  needs.  According  to  Canadore  officials,  college  use  of 
Nipissing' s  present  quarters  would  entail  major  and  costly  renovations. 
Needless  to  say,  if  there  is  to  be  any  expansion  of  the  present  facili¬ 
ties,  Canadore  would  prefer  that  these  be  designed  from  the  outset  to 
meet  its  growing  space  requirements. 

Nipissing  and  Canadore  are  united  in  one  area  -  opposition  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  institutions  as  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Post-secondary  Education.  Interestingly,  both  groups  see  any  such 
composite  institution  being  dominated  by  the  other.  Canadore  officials 

fear  that  a  common  board  of  governors  would  likely  be  composed  of  univer- 

% 

sity-educated  people  who  would  be  attracted  by  the  potential  prestige 
attendant  upon  the  governance  of  a  university.  For  their  part,  Nipissing 
officials  are  convinced  that  a  university  programme  would  be  swamped  by 
the  greater  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  CAAT.  One  Canadore  offi¬ 
cial  assured  the  author  that  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  separate 
facilities  for  Nipissing  or  a  merger  of  the  two  institutions,  Canadore 
would  quickly  support  Nipissing ' s  aspirations  for  a  new  building. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  postsecondary  officials  in  northern  Ontario 
who  would  gladly  trade  their  problems  for  the  frustrations  of  mutual 
accommodation  which  bedevil  Canadore  and  Nipissing.  But  these  frustra¬ 
tions  are  no  less  real  for  their  relative  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of 
those  not  directly  involved.  Indeed,  this  is  a  comment  which  may  be  made 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario. 
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Even  the  most  petty  complaint,  however,  cannot  hide  the  basic  dilemma 


that  faces  provincial  policy  and  the  educational  institutions  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  north.  It  is  to  an  assessment  and 
possible  resolution  of  this  dilemma  and  its  attendant  problems  that  we 
now  turn . 
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Chapter  6 


Toward  a  Policy  for  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  North 

To  date  there  has  been  no  discernible  postsecondary  policy  for  the 
north  as  such.  Rather,  universities  have  developed  primarily  within  a 
twin  provincial  commitment  to  accessibility  and  secular  institutions. 

To  this  was  added  a  third  element  in  the  mid  1960's  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  network  of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  Many  of 
the  problems  now  encountered  in  the  north  originated  in  the  simple  adop¬ 
tion  for  the  north  of  institutional  and  other  structures  which  had 
evolved  or  were  developed  to  meet  quite  different  situations  in  southern 
Ontario.  Provincial  financing  of  postsecondary  education  has  been  largely 
shaped  by  the  principle  of  fiscal  neutrality,  a  principle  which  implies 
that  provincial  grants  should  not  deliberately  distort  the  programme 
preferences  of  recipient  institutions.  With  a  few  significant  exceptions 
provincial  policy  has  contained  no  deliberate  commitment  to  resolving  the 
special  problems  of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  north.  These  special 
problems  begin  with  the  higher  overhead  costs  of  northern  institutions. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story.  If  it  were,  the  province 
would  be  faced  with  a  straightforward  choice  between  the  provision  of 
additional  funds  -  such  as  is  currently  provided  through  the  Northern 
Grant  to  universities  -  and  the  acceptance  of  lower  quality  or  potentially 
even  bankruptcy  for  northern  institutions. 

Higher  overhead  costs  are  only  the  most  visible  manifestation  of 
the  problems  which  beset  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  To  re¬ 
solve  the  northern  dilemma  simply  by  offsetting  higher  costs  with  addi¬ 
tional  grants  would  be  to  beg  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the 
desirable  objectives  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north  and  the 
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appropriate  institutional  structure  for  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 
It  may  well  be  that  additional  funding  is  necessary,  but  the  case  for 
such  funding  must  surely  rest  on  more  than  the  existence  of  higher  costs 
in  certain  institutions,  whether  in  the  north  or  elsewhere.  Costs  must 
be  related  to  benefits,  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  provincial  community 
on  whose  behalf  the  provincial  government  is  engaged  in  allocating  scarce 
resources.  The  benefits  potentially  available  from  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  particularly  amenable  to  precise  quantification,  permitting 
the  calculation  of  cost-benefit  relationships  in  comparable  units.  But 
an  inability  to  quantify  benefits  does  not  obviate  the  need  to  examine 
their  nature  and  order  of  magnitude. 

The  first  task  in  moving  toward  a  policy  for  postsecondary  education 
in  the  north  is  a  consideration  and  specification  of  the  objectives  of 
such  a  policy.  These  objectives  must  be  such  that  their  realization 
would  bestow  real  benefits  on  the  north  and,  at  least  indirectly,  on  the 
province  as  a  whole.  The  judgments  involved  in  relating  benefits  to 
costs  can  be  left  to  the  political  realm  where  they  properly  belong,  but 
at  least  they  can  be  judgments  informed  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  probable  implications  of  available  alternatives. 

If  one  thing  is  clear  it  is  that  the  problems  of  postsecondary 
education  in  northern  Ontario  do  not  lend  themselves  to  simple  solutions. 
There  can  be  no  simple  conclusion  to  this  study,  no  panacea  in  which  the 
northern  dilemma  and  its  attendant  problems  can  be  dissolved.  Rather, 
effective  solutions  will  almost  certainly  be  at  least  as  complex  as  the 
problems  to  which  they  are  addressed.  By  the  same  token,  if  these  pro¬ 
blems  are  to  be  resolved,  the  solutions  proposed  must  be  directed  toward 
the  appropriate  level  of  public  policy.  It  was  argued  very  early  in  this 
analysis  that  many  of  the  contemporary  problems  of  postsecondary  education 
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in  the  north  are  the  consequence  of  provincial  policies  which  failed  to 
take  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  north  sufficiently  into  account. 

And  at  the  same  time  our  examination  of  the  northern  institutions  them¬ 
selves  has  brought  to  light  a  variety  of  organizational  problems  which 
require  attention  if  a  more  sensitive  provincial  policy  is  to  have  any 
chance  of  success. 

Solutions  to  the  northern  dilemma  therefore  fall  into  two  basic 
categories.  First  of  all,  some  changes  are  required  in  the  framework  of 
provincial  policy  as  it  applies  to  the  north.  The  purpose  of  these  changes 
will  be  the  specification  and  realization  of  a  rationale  for  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north  that  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  north  more 
than  to  the  logic  of  systems  developed  in  and  for  the  south.  Second, 
there  need  to  be  changes  made  in  the  organization  of  the  delivery  system 
for  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  The  present  institutional 
structure  is  simply  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  delivering  appropriate 
programmes  to  the  right  people  where  and  when  they  are  required. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  distinction  between  these  two 
categories  of  proposals  is  not  that  between  provincial  and  institutional 
action.  A  change  in  provincial  policy  that  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
success  will  require  considerable  support  from  the  institutions  through 
which  it  is  to  be  implemented.  And  many  of  the  problems  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  can  be  solved  only  by  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  distinction,  then,  is  between  the  level  or  scope  of  the 
solution,  with  the  role  of  the  participating  actors  to  be  considered  as 
appropriate  to  each  proposal. 

The  first,  and  in  many  ways  most  difficult,  task  is  to  define  the 
purposes  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario.  This  will  be¬ 
come  the  basic  rationale  for  a  provincial  postsecondary  policy  for  the 
north . 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  A  NORTHERN  POSTSECONDARY  POLICY 


It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  attempt  to  specify  in  minute  detail 
all  of  the  features  of  a  provincial  policy  for  postsecondary  education 
in  the  north.  Many  of  these  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  academics, 
officials,  and  others  in  the  day  to  day  processes  of  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  can,  however,  sketch  in  the  broad  outlines  of  a  policy,  and 
in  particular  note  the  major  issues  with  which  it  must  come  to  terms.  In 
this  regard,  nothing  is  more  crucial  than  that  there  be  reasonably  clear 
objectives  in  the  promotion  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  the  myriad  of  reasons  for  which  a 
political  community  creates  and  supports  a  system  of  formal  education  - 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary.  The  development  of  individuals, 
the  assurance  of  a  literate  citizenry,  the  training  of  scholars,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  craftsmen,  and  labourers  -  those  and  others  have  their  place 
as  educational  objectives,  and  are  not  questioned  here.  These  very  general 
objectives  are  not  in  question  simply  because  it  is  assumed  that  however 
they  are  ordered  for  the  province  will  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  north 
and  the  south. 

We  are  seeking  a  particular  rationale  for  the  support  of  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north.  This  is  necessary  both  because  education  in  the 
north  is  more  expensive  than  in  the  south  and  because  the  north  poses 
unique  challenges  to  the  design  and  delivery  of  university  and  college 
education.  A  rationale  for  the  north  must  be  developed  whether  or  not 
the  provincial  government  chooses  to  compensate  institutions  for  higher 
costs.  A  commitment  to  programmes  of  equal  quality  or  a  denial  of  such 
equality  are  both  matters  of  deliberate  public  policy  and  therefore  instru¬ 
mental  of  a  broader  purpose.  Similarly,  provincial  action  designed  to 
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alter  the  structure  of  universities  and  colleges  can  be  more  than  arbi¬ 
trary  or  capricious  only  if  it  promotes  a  recognized  objective. 

If  we  accept,  then,  that  the  most  basic  objectives  of  postsecondary 
education  policy  will  be  similar  in  the  north  and  south,  and  that  what 
we  are  seeking  is  a  rationale  for  special  treatment  of  the  north,  it 
follows  that  such  a  rationale  must  derive  from  the  unique  problems  and 
opportunities  of  the  north.  In  the  most  general  terms,  the  objective 
of  a  postsecondary  policy  for  the  north  should  be  to  create  a  post¬ 
secondary  system  which  is  more  fully  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  northern  Ontarians,  while  still  operating  within  the  framework  of 
established  educational  policy  for  the  province  as  a  whole. 

There  are  essentially  three  interrelated  objectives  that  might 
serve  to  guide  a  policy  for  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario, 
and  we  shall  briefly  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Economic  Development 

It  is  possible,  and  it  is  certainly  often  assumed,  that  additional 
financial  support  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  postsecondary 
education  contributes  substantially  to  economic  growth  in  the  north. 

The  most  likely  contribution  of  postsecondary  education  lies  in  its  capa¬ 
city  to  increase  the  supply  of  skilled  manpower  thereby  removing  a  barrier 
to  the  attraction  of  capital  and  resultant  growth.  However,  there  is 
virtually  no  evidence  that  a  general  shortage  of  skilled  labour  is,  in 
fact,  retarding  economic  growth  in  the  north.  Rather,  there  is  a  net 
out-migration  of  university  and  college  graduates.  There  may  be  adequate 
explanations  for  this,  pertaining  to  the  structure  of  northern  industry 
and  the  preferences  of  Ontario's  labour  force,  but  they  do  not  suggest 
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increased  postsecondary  education  as  an  appropriate  response.  This  con¬ 
clusion  might  be  altered  if  additional  resources  were  carefully  directed 
toward  those  with  a  decided  preference  for  living  in  the  north  (Indians, 
for  example) .  Careful  analysis  would  be  required,  however,  to  determine 
if  the  shortages  that  may  exist  could  not  be  overcome  more  efficiently 
by  a  combination  of  industrial  training  (in  skills  specific  to  northern 
firms)  and  wage  subsidies  (to  induce  labour  to  remain  in  or  migrate  to 
the  north) . 

A  second  argument  would  suggest  that  university  research  might  offer 
new  knowledge  and  techniques  which  would  increase  the  productivity  of 
both  labour  and  capital  in  the  north.  Here  the  problem  is  less  with  the 
theoretical  relationships  between  research  and  economic  development  than 
with  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  realized.  The  acceptance  of  general¬ 
ized  norms  of  scholarly  excellence  has  constrained  northern  universities 
from  promoting  the  very  kind  of  research  which  might  contribute  directly 
to  economic  growth.  We  cannot  at  this  point  dismiss  university  research 
as  a  legitimate  object  of  increased  provincial  spending  in  the  north.  We 
can,  however,  suggest  that  to  be  effective,  such  spending  may  well  have 
to  be  channeled  outside  the  general  formula  of  university  grants.  The 
expectation  that  increased  funding  would  yield  increased  research  which 
in  turn  would  stimulate  economic  growth  is  simply  too  tenuous  to  be 
advanced  as  a  sufficient  objective  of  public  policy. 

A  further  economic  development  argument  might  support  additional 
funding  of  northern  postsecondary  institutions  because  of  the  role  such 
institutions  could  play  in  enhancing  the  agglomerative  power  of  key  cities 
as  regional  growth  centres.  This  turns  out  to  be  essentially  a  negative 
argument,  however,  because  it  is  only  Thunder  Bay,  Sudbury, and  possibly 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  possess  the  population  base  sufficient  to  lay 
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claim  to  the  benefits  associated  with  designation  as  potential  growth 
centres.  And,  of  course,  each  of  these  three  cities  already  hosts  two 
established  postsecondary  institutions.  The  growth  centre  argument 
might  serve  to  justify  the  retention  of  such  facilities  -  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  their  removal  would  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  growth  -  but 
it  hardly  suffices  as  a  rationale  for  increased  support. 

Finally,  it  can  be  argued  that  postsecondary  institutions  stimu¬ 
late  economic  growth  as  a  result  of  the  employment  they  generate 
directly  and  by  multiplication  throughout  the  community.  This  argument 
poses  its  own  problems  for  the  organization  of  postsecondary  education 
insofar  as  the  enhancement  of  employment  opportunities  could  well  lead 

to  an  inefficient  dispersal  of  facilities.  In  other  words,  if  increased 
support  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  lead  to  increased  employ 
ment ,  by  what  criteria  could  the  benefits  of  such  employment  be  offered 
to  some  communities  and  denied  to  others?  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
other  indirect  subsidies  to  employment  which  could  serve  as  well  as  post¬ 
secondary  education,  and  which  might  well  come  closer  to  meeting  the 
preferences  of  northern  residents.  The  employment  argument  thus  becomes 
secondary  at  best.  It  might  buttress  the  case  for  additional  support  if 
that  case  could  be  made  on  other  grounds,  but  in  itself  it  is  quite  inade 
quate  as  an  objective  of  educational  policy. 

Cultural  Development 

Economic  development  thus  serves  as  an  inadequate  rationale  for  the 
preferential  funding  of  universities  and  colleges  in  northern  Ontario. 

The  second  possible  rationale,  and  one  closely  related  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  first,  derives  from  the  contribution  postsecondary  education  can 
make  to  the  cultural  development  of  communities  in  which  institutions  are 
located.  Regardless  of  whether  postsecondary  education  adds  anything  to 
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the  generation  of  money  income  in  the  north,  it  may  indeed  add  to  the 
real  quality  of  life  in  northern  communities.  And  improving  the  quality 
of  life  is  a  patently  appropriate  objective  of  public  policy. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  raised  here:  in  what  ways  can  post¬ 
secondary  education  contribute  to  the  cultural  life  of  northern  communi¬ 
ties  ,  and  to  what  extent  can  such  contributions  constitute  legitimate 
and  preferential  claims  upon  provincial  resources?  Each  of  these  questions 
deserves  at  least  brief  comment. 

The  potential  contributions  of  postsecondary  education  to  cultural 
development  fall  into  two  general  categories.  First,  there  are  a  variety 
of  direct  and  indirect  amenities  that  flow  from  the  existence  of  a  college 
or  university.  These  may  take  the  form  of  access  to  the  visual  and  per¬ 
forming  arts  -  a  symphony  orchestra  in  Thunder  Bay,  or  an  art  gallery  in 
Sudbury  -  or  to  sports  and  recreational  facilities  opened  to  the  community 
but  required  to  sustain  a  postsecondary  programme  in  physical  education. 
They  may  also  be  derived  from  the  extension  programmes  of  the  institutions, 
and  particularly  the  CAATS ,  where  the  educational  base  permits  offering 
a  host  of  recreational  as  well  as  strictly  educational  offerings.  As 
more  than  one  college  official  commented  to  the  author,  in  many  northern 
communities  general  interest  courses  offered  by  the  colleges  are  often 
about  the  only  alternative  to  the  Legion  beverage  room  and  television. 

Such  courses  are  made  available  in  addition  to  the  off-campus,  part-time 
programmes  leading  to  university  or  college  credits.  The  latter  can 
properly  be  considered  as  pure  education. 

The  second  category  of  contributions  to  cultural  development  com¬ 
prises  those  situations  where  a  postsecondary  institution  is  important 
and  perhaps  even  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  distinctive  cultural 
community.  Northern  Ontario  itself  hardly  qualifies  for  consideration 
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in  this  respect,  but  there  are  two  cultural  minorities  in  the  north  for 
which  this  may  indeed  be  a  crucial  factor.  The  two  minorities  are  the 
Indian  and  francophone  communities.  There  is  to  date  nothing  approaching 
an  Indian  college  or  university,  and  while  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  particularly  by  Confederation  and  Lakehead,  Indian  education  still 

struggles  along  in  a  serious  state  of  underdevelopment.  For  northern 

francophone  Ontarians  Le  College  de  Hearst ,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
* 

L'Universite  de  Sudbury,  currently  provide  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations  and  cultural  expressions  of  this  significant  community. 
Laurentian  University  was  established  as  a  fully  bilingual  institution 
to  .serve  both  English-  and  French-speaking  Ontarians  in  the  north,  but 
it  has  encountered  continuing  problems  in  holding  to  this  objective,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  centre  of  francophone  culture  in  Ontario  at 
the  present  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  and  potential  contri¬ 
bution  of  universities  and  colleges  to  the  quality  of  life  or  cultural 
development  of  northern  communities  is  substantial.  This  raises  the 
second  question,  however,  as  to  whether  this  contribution  constitutes  a 
legitimate  and  preferential  claim  upon  provincial  resources.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  way  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  abstract,  but  must 
be  considered  along  with  the  myriad  other  claims  which  are  and  may  be 
pressed  upon  the  provincial  government.  We  may,  however,  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  issues  involved  by  considering  the  question  in  two  parts. 

First,  both  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  already  recognize 
certain  aspects  of  this  objective,  although  with  three  exceptions  the 
resultant  programmes  are  only  incidentally  applied  to  the  north.  Lauren¬ 
tian  and  Hearst  both  receive  additional  funds  from  the  province  -  which 
in  turn  is  supported  by  the  federal  government  -  in  recognition  of  the 
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higher  costs  of  teaching  in  two  languages.  Several  colleges.  Confederation 
in  particular,  are  also  supported  in  their  efforts  to  adapt  and  deliver 
programmes  of  particular  relevance  to  Indian  communities.  In  addition, 
northern  institutions  qualify  with  others  for  support  of  off-campus  and 
extension  programmes.  These  are  all  general  provisions,  however,  and 
apply  to  the  north  only  to  the  extent  that  francophones,  Indians,  or  part- 
time  students  happen  to  be  located  there.  There  are  three  additional 
provisions  applicable  only  to  the  north:  the  special  "K"  factor  weighting 
which  still  affects  the  income  of  Confederation  and  Northern  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  special  weighting  of  off-campus  university  students,  and  the 
northern  grant  to  universities  which  was  increased  for  1976-77  partially 
in  recognition  of  the  cultural  development  role  of  northern  institutions. 
From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  Ontario  is  already  prepared  to 
accept  at  least  some  claims  for  special  funding.  It  may  well  be  appropriate, 
as  we  shall  argue  shortly,  to  consider  enlarging  that  acceptance. 

The  second  part  to  the  question  of  legitimacy  has  not  yet  been 
accepted  and  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  more  contentious.  What  would  be 
involved  here  is  explicit  recognition  -  and  appropriate  financial  support  - 
of  the  cultural  contributions  to  be  expected  from  northern  postsecondary 
institutions.  The  precise  limits  of  this  recognition  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  consultation  and  negotiation,  but  several  items  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  consideration  even  here.  The  highly  decentralized  structure 
of  postsecondary  education  in  northeastern  Ontario  might  justify  in¬ 
creased  support  in  pursuit  of  the  objective  of  cultural  development.  It 
is  patently  obvious  that  communities  will  not  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
university  or  college  if  they  do  not  have  access  to  one,  and  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  northern  Ontario  is  such  that  access  implies  physical  proximity. 
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A  decentralized  system  entails  higher  costs  primarily  because  some  of  the 


units  are  bound  to  be  very  small.  Recognition  of  the  cultural  contribu¬ 
tions  of  these  institutions  could  well  lead  to  an  acceptance  of  the  costs 
of  small  size  -  not  in  terms  of  a  formula  which  postulates  growth  toward 
an  emerged  or  optimum  size,  but  as  a  continuing  investment  in  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  communities  affected.  A  special  case  might  thus  be  made 
for  preferential  support  of  Le  College  de  Hearst,  both  because  of  its 
general  contributions  to  the  immediate  area  it  serves  and  also  because 
of  its  special  role  vis-a-vis  the  francophone  community  of  northeastern 
Ontario.  This  matter,  along  with  the  role  of  Laurentian  in  French- 
language  education,  will  be  taken  up  in  greater  detail  below. 

Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  more  co¬ 
herent  extension  programme  for  the  north.  Because  this  is  so  central  to 
the  third  possible  objective  -  equality  of  access  -  it  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  further  at  a  later  point.  It  can  be  emphasized  here,  however, 
that  in  part  the  additional  costs  of  extension  programmes  -  both  credit 
and  non-credit  -  can  be  considered  a  component  in  a  policy  devoted  to 
cultural  development  as  much  as  to  postsecondary  education  per  se.  Much 
the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  incremental  costs  of  institutional 
facilities  which  are  designed  and  operated  with  specific  provision  for 
their  use  by  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located.  Insofar  as 
northern  postsecondary  institutions  are  called  upon  to  enrich  the  quality 
of  life  in  northern  communities  -and  they  are  certainly  under  pressure 
to  do  so  -  then  the  additional  costs  of  such  enrichment,  over  and  above 
those  expected  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  constitute  a  legitimate 
claim  on  public  resources.  And  insofar  as  the  provincial  government 
deems  it  appropriate  that  this  role  should  be  fulfilled,  this  claim  is 
legitimately  made  on  provincial  resources. 
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Cultural  development  clearly  constitutes  a  valid  rationale  for  pre¬ 
ferential  funding  insofar  as  the  province  is  prepared  to  support  the 
cultural  aspiration  of  its  northern  residents.  Universities  and  colleges 
can  and  do  make  significant  contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
north,  and  the  additional  costs  attendant  upon  these  contributions  might 
well  be  distinguished  and  supported  in  a  more  explicit  and  extensive 
manner  than  is  now  the  case.  These  are  costs  which  for  the  most  part 
arise  out  of  ancillary  or  secondary  functions  of  a  postsecondary  institu¬ 
tion.  The  third  possible  rationale  for  preferential  support  relates  much 
more  directly  to  the  primary,  educational  purpose  of  a  university  or 
college . 

Equality  of  Access 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  additional  costs  are  involved  in  assuring 
to  northern  Ontarians  an  access  to  postsecondary  education  similar  to 
that  available  in  the  south.  If  the  educational  programmes  are  made 
available  in  the  north,  then  the  range  of  additional  costs  discussed  in 
Chapter  3  are  encountered  by  the  postsecondary  institutions.  If  some, 
or  even  all,  programmes  are  available  only  in  the  south,  then  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  are  represented  by  higher  travel  and  living  expenses  for 
students.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  choice  available  in  the  formulation 
of  provincial  policy  -  between  the  provision  of  education  in  the  north 
and  the  transportation  of  students  to  the  south. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very  compelling  reason  why  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north  would  be  unacceptable. 

A  very  substantial  number  of  Ontarians  would  quite  simply  be  denied 
effective  access  to  a  university  or  college  education.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  3  that  a  substantial  majority  of  full-time  university 
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students  from  northern  Ontario  currently  attend  a  southern  university. 

The  proportion  of  college  students  moving  south,  while  still  signifi¬ 
cant,  is  much  smaller.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  these 
proportions  could  be  increased  -  perhaps  with  more  liberal  student 
support.  But  there  would  remain  a  significant  number  who  would  almost 
certainly  not  attend  a  southern  institution  under  virtually  any  reason¬ 
able  student  aid  arrangement.  The  most  important  of  these  would  likely 
be  the  "first  generation  students"  -  children  of  working  class,  less 
educated  parents  who  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  socialized  into  expecting 
a  postsecondary  education  even  if  at  substantial  cost  and  the  older 
student,  tied  to  a  locality  by  employment  and  other  responsibilities 
who  can  probably  study  part  time  at  best  and  who  could  not  likely 
countenance  a  move  of  several  hundred  miles. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  meaning  at  all  to  the  pursuit  of  equality  of 
access  to  postsecondary  education,  that  pursuit  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  young,  mobile  and  already  motivated  members  of  society.  This  is 
especially  so  where  such  limitations  would  be  applied  unevenly  as  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  province. 

There  are  at  least  three  critical  consequences  of  an  objective  of 
equal  access  for  northern  Ontarians.  First,  the  province  would  have  to 

be  prepared  to  sustain  small  institutions  in  the  north  even  if  that 
small  size  were  to  generate  higher  costs.  Second,  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  would  fall  upon  the  province  and  the  northern  institutions  to 
rationalize  and  probably  extend  their  off-campus  programmes.  Such  opera¬ 
tions,  both  because  they  would  be  more  extensive  than  anything  expected 
of  southern  institutions  and  because  of  the  unique  northern  challenges 
of  distance  and  climate,  would  also  impose  additional  costs  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  institutions.  Third,  and  as  a  corollary  of  the  first 
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two,  the  priorities  of  northern  colleges  and  universities  would  have  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  any  norms  prevailing  in  the  south.  If  the 
postsecondary  institutions  of  the  north  were  to  receive  special  treat¬ 
ment  because  of  their  role  in  ensuring  equality  of  access  for  northerners, 
they  must  themselves  be  willing  and  able  to  attach  particular  importance 
to  the  curricular  and  administrative  implications  of  that  role.  We  shall 
become  more  explicit  concerning  the  priorities  of  northern  institutions 
at  a  later  point. 

A  reasonable  policy  for  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario  - 
and  one  which  can  sustain  the  case  for  preferential  funding  -  can  thus 
be  related  to  three  objectives:  economic  and  cultural  development  for 
the  north  and  equality  of  access  for  northerners.  These  three  objectives 
could  define  the  special  character  of  postsecondary  education  in  the 
north  and  could,  if  accepted,  call  forth  resources  sufficient  for  their 
realization . 

These  objectives  will,  of  course,  find  meaning  only  in  the  actual 
design  and  delivery  of  postsecondary  programmes.  In  order  to  clarify 
that  meaning  we  must  now  explore  the  more  specific  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy  for  the  north. 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  NORTHERN  POSTSECONDARY  POLICY 

As  was  noted  earlier,  we  are  not  proposing  that  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  pursue  objectives  entirely  different  from  those  which  guide  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policy  in  the  south.  Rather,  we  are 
suggesting  that  these  general  objectives  be  modified  and  in  some  cases 
restrained  in  order  to  accommodate  the  particular  objectives  appropriate 
to  the  north.  If  resources  were  unlimited,  it  might  be  preferable  simply 
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to  add  the  northern  objectives  to  those  applicable  to  institutions  any¬ 
where  in  the  province.  But  resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  the  higher 
operating  costs  attendant  upon  a  northern  location  demand  not  only  that 
special  treatment  be  conditional  on  northern  institutions  doing  those 
things  which  entail  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  north  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  as  a  whole,  but  also  that  these  institutions  refrain  from  those 
enterprises  which  can  be  undertaken  as  effectively  and  more  efficiently 
elsewhere . 

In  short,  northern  universities  and  colleges  must  not  be  merely 
northern  extensions  of  a  province-wide  system  of  postsecondary  education. 
The  logic  of  that  role  would  lead  inevitably  to  province-wide  rationali¬ 
zation  of  the  postsecondary  system  and.,  because  of  higher  costs  and 
other  locational  disadvantages,  a  rationalized  system  would  not  necessar¬ 
ily  leave  much  to  be  done  in  the  north. 

Postsecondary  education  in  the  north  can  and  should  be  much  more 
than  the  poor  cousin  of  a  southern  policy.  To  be  more  than  this,  however, 
requires  more  than  additional  resources.  It  requires  a  responsiveness 
to  northern  needs  and  an  entrepreneurial  approach  to  northern  opportuni¬ 
ties.  It  must  be  through  people  and  institutions  within  the  north  that 
the  objectives  of  postsecondary  policy  are  given  shape  and  life.  We 
can  only  suggest  the  broadest  outlines  of  what  might  be  the  elements  of 
such  a  policy.  We  must  then  leave  it  to  a  reorganized  and  revitalized 
northern  postsecondary  community  to  translate  these  suggested  elements 
into  reality.  In  suggesting  the  elements  of  a  postsecondary  education 
policy,  the  proper  place  to  begin  is  with  the  basic  teaching  function, 
the  element  which  provides  the  essential  foundation  for  anything  else 
which  might  be  added. 
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Instruction 


There  will  be  no  great  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  instruction 
or  teaching  lies  at  the  heart  of  education  policy  -  postsecondary  or 
otherwise.  But  instruction  in  what,  offered  by  whom,  and  where?  The 
latter  two  questions  will  be  addressed  later.  The  immediate  task  is  to 
offer  a  framework  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  must  shape  the  content 
of  northern  instructional  programmes. 

Here  we  immediately  encounter  the  two  traditions  of  Canadian  post¬ 
secondary  education  -  academic  and  vocational .  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  study  to  explore  the  historical  tensions  and  misconceptions  which 
have  surrounded  the  struggle  to  reconcile  these  two  traditions  in  Canada 
and  Ontario.  Two  points  must  be  emphasized  in  the  case  of  northern 
Ontario.  First,  the  population  and  enrolment  base  of  the  north  will  not 
permit  a  postsecondary  system  to  pursue  these  traditions  in  separate 
institutions.  Specifically,  we  must  reject  at  the  outset  any  suggestion 
that  vocational  and  academic  education  become  the  respective  preserves 
of  colleges  and  universities.  Second,  the  particular  challenges  of  the 
north  demand  that  these  traditions  be  combined  into  an  imaginative  post¬ 
secondary  programme  which  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  north  and 
the  preferences  of  northerners.  This  combination  will  not  necessarily  be 
the  same  as  that  developed  elsewhere.  More  than  anything  else,  it  was 
the  failure  to  consider  the  unique  needs  of  the  north  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  between  the  college  and  university  systems  which  haunts  the 
legacy  of  provincial  policy  inherited  from  the  1960's. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  appropriate  to  prescribe,  or  even  suggest, 
precisely  what  should  be  taught  in  or  through  northern  institutions. 

That  is  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  institutions  and  their  members. 
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We  can,  however,  emphasize  the  principles  which,  if  accepted  as  elements 


of  a  provincial  policy,  could  guide  the  formulation  of  appropriate 
teaching  programmes. 

Postsecondary  instruction  in  the  north  -  as  elsewhere  -  must  be 
firmly  grounded  in  the  liberal  arts.  As  the  Bonneau-Corry  Report  so 
eloquently  stated: 


The  most  important  part  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
that  should  be  transmitted  is  the  culture  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  and  which  sets  most  of  the  terms 
of  our  accomplishments  and  failures.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  important  things  are  our  inherited 
stock  of  beliefs,  customs  and  aspirations,  religious 
and  secular,  the  elements  of  our  history  and  of  our 
political,  economic  and  social  organizations,  and 
the  standards  and  procedures  of  scientific  inquiry. 
These  have  made  us  what  we  are.  Those  who  are  taking 
higher  education,  largely  at  public  expense,  should 
know  well  what  there  is  in  our  culture  that  has 
made  us  at  home  in  the  West  European  tradition 
(including  the  persistent  pursuit  of  truth, 
knowledge,  and  progress),  identifies  us  as  Cana¬ 
dians,  tells  us  where  we  are  now,  and  why.  This 
understanding  is  all  the  more  important  today  when 
so  much  is  ephemeral  and  passing  that  the  young 
find  it  hard  to  understand  that  anything  in  the 
past  has  any  significance  for  the  present  or  the 
future.  ■*" 


A  liberal  arts  foundation  need  not,  and  for  the  north  must  not,  be 
considered  in  any  way  antithetical  to  a  strong  commitment  to  vocational 
education.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  achieving  a  synthesis  of  these  two 
traditions  which  represents  the  greatest  challenge  facing  postsecondary 
policy  for  the  north.  Part  of  this  synthesis  will  require  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  university  and  college  systems  in  the  north,  and  that  task 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

What  is  essentially  required  by  this  element  of  postsecondary  policy 
is  an  unequivocal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  province,  the  institutions, 
and  the  teaching  staffs  to  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  design, 
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staffing,  and  delivery  of  high  quality  teaching  programmes  geared  directly 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  northerners.  In  many  ways,  of  course, 
present  programmes  already  reflect  this  commitment.  Insofar  as  this  is 
the  case  those  involved  deserve  both  commendation  and  the  security  of 
knowing  they  are  furthering  explicit  policy  and  institutional  objectives. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  gaps  and  weaknesses.  The  CAATS  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  humanizing  and  liberating  aspects  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  the  universities  for  their  part  must  be  on  constant  guard  against 
the  danger  of  taking  sound  undergraduate  teaching  for  granted  in  the 
search  for  external  recognition  and  prestige. 

This  emphasis  on  base-line  teaching  programmes  follows  directly  from 
the  three  objectives  outlined  above.  First,  such  programmes  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  equality  of  access.  If  northern  postsecondary  institutions 
have  a  special  role  in  providing  access  for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
move  south,  then  it  follows  that  it  should  be  the  most  basic  and  general 
needs  of  these  students  to  which  educational  policy  is  first  directed. 
Advanced  and  specialized  programmes  may  meet  particular  needs  in  the 
north,  but  to  offer  them  at  the  expense  of  a  solid  foundation  would  be 
like  serving  icing  without  the  cake.  Second,  it  is  the  liberal  arts  in 
particular  which  offer  the  major  potential  contribution  -  both  directly 
and  indirectly  -  to  the  cultural  development  of  the  north.  The  social 
sciences  and  humanities  can  speak  directly  to  the  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  a  minority  culture  as  well  as  joining  the  natural  sciences 
in  providing  a  more  general  cultural  stimulation  and  facilities  for 
cultural  and  recreational  expression.  If  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  liberal  arts  and  science  college  could  do 
much  more  for  the  cultural  vitality  of  a  northern  community  than,  say, 
a  specialized  research  institute.  Finally,  it  is  clearly  vocational 
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programmes  -  whether  leading  to  a  college  diploma  or  university  degree  - 
which  offer  a  direct  contribution  to  economic  development. 

We  are  referring  here  primarily  to  vocational  programmes  which  attract 
northern  students  and  result  in  employment  in  the  north.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pelling  reason  why  the  province  should  provide  preferential  funding  for 
programmes  which  lead  only  or  primarily  to  employment  outside  the  north 
(if  graduates  must  move,  they  can  as  well  move  earlier  for  their  initial 
training) ,  nor  for  programmes  which  can  be  viable  only  if  they  attract 
students  from  elsewhere.  If  such  programmes  can  be  offered  as  efficiently 
in  the  north  as  elsewhere,  or  if  a  clear  locational  advantage  exists,  then 
no  special  support  would  be  required  in  any  case.  But  if  they  are  more 
costly  in  the  north,  then  the  only  additional  benefits  which  might  off¬ 
set  these  costs  would  be  related  to  the  employment  generated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enlarged  college.  We  have  already  argued  that  subsidizing 
employment  is  an  insufficient  rationale  for  the  design  of  a  postsecondary 
policy  for  the  north. 

We  have  deliberately  avoided  specific  reference  to  individual  pro¬ 
grammes.  Programme  development  must  remain  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  postsecondary  institutions.  Those  involved  on  a  daily  basis  with 
the  communities  they  serve  and  the  students  they  teach  are  in  the  best 
position  to  judge  the  relative  need  for  various  courses  and  programmes. 

What  needs  to  be  emphasized  -  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  -  is  the 
importance  of  good  teaching  within  the  framework  of  postsecondary  pro¬ 
grammes  which  recognize  the  centrality  of  the  liberal  arts  but  which 
reject  artificial  boundaries  between  the  practical  and  the  cerebral. 

This  priority  on  sound,  basic  instructional  programmes  will  require 
some  adjustments  in  other  areas  if  it  is  to  justify  the  allocation  of 
additional  provincial  resources.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
respect  to  university  research. 
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University  Research 


There  is  probably  no  single  element  of  a  postsecondary  education 
policy  so  contentious  as  the  research  function  of  universities.  The 
CAATS  have  not  been  accorded,  nor  permitted  to  claim,  any  similar  res¬ 
ponsibility  in  this  regard.  But  to  open  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
balance  between  research  and  instruction  within  the  university  is  at 
best  indiscreet  and  at  worst  to  be  guilty  of  violating  a  powerful,  if 
unwritten,  code  of  academic  behaviour.  Yet  to  discuss  a  postsecondary 
policy  for  the  north  without  specific  reference  to  the  appropriate  role 
of  research  in  the  universities  would  be  to  neglect  one  of  the  most 
important  and  costly  of  their  present  functions. 

Without  further  elaboration,  a  substantial  commitment  to  research 
has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  complement  to  university  teaching. 
And  it  has  become  a  fundamental  tenet  of  university  autonomy  and  academic 
freedom  that  universities  should  not  have  to  answer  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  this  activity,  except  in  those  cases  where  additional 
funds  have  been  granted  for  specific  research  projects. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  question  the  commitment  of  universi¬ 
ties  and  university  faculty  to  rigorous  scholarship.  Without  such  a 
commitment  a  university  would  be  nothing.  But  research  and  scholarship 
are  not  the  same,  and  we  may  well  question  the  necessity  of  assuming  the 
former  to  be  implied  by  the  latter.  As  was  noted  at  the  outset  of  this 
study,  the  number  of  students,  and  therefore  the  teaching  responsibilities, 
in  Ontario's  universities  increased  by  nearly  six  times  between  1951  and 
1971.  But  did  the  need  for  research  necessarily  increase  by  a  similar 
factor?  Furthermore,  even  if  we  accept  the  proposition  that  universities 
exist  to  discover  as  well  as  to  transmit  knowledge,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  this  discovery  should  be  expected  in  equal  proportions 
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from  all  university  teachers  or  in  proportion  only  to  the  size  of  all 
universities? 


A  similar  and  useful  distinction  was  drawn  by  Professors  Bonneau  and 
Corry  in  their  1972  study  for  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada. 


We  are  trying  to  make  as  clear  a  distinction 
as  possible  between  frontier  research  and 
reflective  inquiry .. .Ref lective  inquiry  is 
vital  for  all  good  teaching  at  all  levels 
because  the  breadth  of  its  sweep  enlarges 
the  vision  and  stimulates  the  mind... A  great 
deal  of  highly  specialized  frontier  research 
in  many,  although  not  all  disciplines,  is  not 
in  itself  a  vital  direct  service  to  teaching 
at  all  levels.  ^ 

Frontier  research  competes  with  teaching  in  the 
minds  of  considerable  numbers  of  university 
staff  members,  and  leads  them  to  concentrate 
on  it  at  the  expense  of  teaching. 


Scholarship,  or  "reflective  inquiry"  is  the  handmaiden  of  good 
teaching  and  if  for  no  other  reason  is  a  necessary  component  of  a  sound 
postsecondary  policy  for  the  north.  It  needs  to  be  defended  against  an 
excessive  concern  with  immediate  application  in  the  CAATS ,  and  against 
a  preoccupation  with  basic,  pure,  or  "frontier"  research  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Just  as  northern  universities  should  be  constrained  from 
embarking  upon  ambitious  programmes  of  graduate  education,  at  least  until 
undergraduate  education  is  more  secure,  so  should  they  give  a  lower  prior¬ 
ity  to  formal  research  than  to  the  encouragement  of  scholarly  inquiry 
related  directly  to  teaching. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  general  formula  of  university 
financing  does  not  produce  much,  if  any,  revenue  for  unconstrained  re¬ 
search  in  the  north.  Research  funding  is  largely  tied  to  graduate  enrol¬ 
ment.  The  weighting  of  graduate  students  covers  not  only  the  higher 
direct  costs  of  graduate  education  but  also  the  indirect  costs  of  sup- 
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porting  research  associated  with  graduate  programmes  (including  reduced 
teaching  loads  for  faculty  members  engaged  in  graduate  supervision) .  It 
will  be  recalled,  for  example,  that  prior  to  the  suspension  of  formula 
financing  for  graduate  students,  a  Ph.D.  student  earned  six  times  the 
formula  income  of  a  general  arts  or  science  student.  With  almost  all  of 
their  enrolment  in  undergraduate  programmes,  northern  universities  receive 
virtually  no  research  support  beyond  that  directly  related  to  under¬ 
graduate  teaching. 

There  is  a  particular  research  commitment  which  can  be  justified 
in  the  north  and  which  deserves  special  financial  support.  This  entails 
research  which  addresses  problems  and  questions  directly  related  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  north.  The  north  will  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  scholars  and  craftsmen  as  teachers;  it  will  also 
benefit  if  that  training  is  applied  directly  to  problems  in  the  north. 

In  order  to  make  postsecondary  education  more  fully  a  community  resource, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  financial  support. 
Insofar  as  research  is  concerned,  any  such  support  should  be  directed 
specifically  toward  research  related  to  northern  issues  and  problems. 
Unconstrained  or  "frontier"  research  can  be  adequately  supported  -  if  it 
is  undertaken  -  through  existing  national  granting  agencies.  We  shall 
return  later  in  this  study  to  a  consideration  of  appropriate  mechanisms 
for  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

Decentralization  and  Extension 

Carefully  designed  extension  programmes  must  be  considered  funda¬ 
mental  to  a  postsecondary  policy  for  northern  Ontario  which  seeks  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  equal  access  and  cultural  development.  Neither 
of  these  objectives,  and  particularly  equality  of  access,  can  be  realized 
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unless  postsecondary  education  is  brought  into  adequate  proximity  to  the 
residents  of  the  north.  It  is  no  less  important  to  emphasize  that  exten¬ 
sion  efforts  must  be  carefully,  even  strategically,  designed  so  that 
they  do,  in  fact,  promote  their  intended  purposes.  Despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  a  number  of  university  and  college  officials  in  the  area  of 
continuing  or  extension  education,  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  efforts 
are  currently  guided  by  a  general  policy  or  uniform  criteria. 

The  essential  problem  which  gives  rise  to  the  need  for  a  special 
northern  policy  on  extension  is  the  remarkable  isolation  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  north.  While  reasonable  limits  must,  of  course,  be  placed 

on  efforts  to  reach  these  communities,  the  objective  should  be  to  make 
postsecondary  education  as  nearly  available  as  possible  to  Ontarians 

living  in  the  north  as  it  is  for  those  living  in  the  south.  And  here 

it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Commission 

on  Post-Secondary  Education.  "The  post-secondary  system  should  be 

guided  by  the  clear  rule  that  no  individual  should  be  denied  access 

to  suitable  learning  and  cultural  experiences  because  be  lives  in  an 

4 

area  that  is  distant  from  the  large  urban  centres."  This  does  not 

mean  that  there  should  be  a  college  or  university  in  every  community, 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  approaching  the  question  of  extension 
must  be  some  definition  of  the  appropriate  limits  of  a  provincial  policy. 

We  have  already  considered  the  need  for  postsecondary  institutions 
in  the  north  in  order  to  provide  access  to  those  who  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  travel  to  a  southern  university  or  college.  The  cases  of 
the  first-generation  student  and  the  student  from  a  minority  culture  or 
lower  socio-economic  level  all  justify  the  expenditure  of  provincial 
resources  to  ensure  that  at  least  baseline  postsecondary  programmes  are 
available  in  the  north.  And  the  contribution  of  postsecondary  education 
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to  cultural  development  demands  that  these  programmes  be  provided  by 

northern  institutions,  located  in  the  north  and  committed  to  the  needs 
of  the  north  and  its  residents.  All  of  this  means  that  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north  must  be  somewhat  more  decentralized  than  in  the 
south. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  northern  Ontario  has  an  ample  number 
of  postsecondary  institutions  at  present.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  argue  in 
the  next  chapter,  there  is  a  need  to  reduce  this  number.  The  problem  lies 
not  with  an  inadequate  number  of  institutions  but  with  the  lack  of  a  co¬ 
ordinated  deployment  of  existing  resources  to  meet  the  challenge  posed 
by  distance  and  isolation. 

The  present  efforts  of  northern  colleges  and  universities,  impressive 
as  they  are  in  many  respects,  suffer  from  four  major  weaknesses,  and 
appropriate  action  should  be  taken  to  resolve  these  inadequacies.  First, 
the  availability  of  extension  programmes  is  very  unevenly  distributed  across 
the  north.  Some  communities  receive  a  variety  of  continuing  offerings 
while  others  of  equal  size  receive  little  or  none.  Some  communities  are 
well  served  by  a  university,  others  by  a  college,  some  by  both,  and  others 
by  neither.  The  first  task  of  a  rationalized  extension  policy,  therefore, 
should  be  to  establish  general  region-wide  criteria  to  govern  the 
offering  of  off-campus  programmes.  These  guidelines  must  be  much 
more  positive  in  nature  than  the  special  weighting  factor  which  counts 
as  few  as  eight  university  students  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  if  a  class 
is  offered  at  least  seventy-five  road  miles  from  the  nearest  post¬ 
secondary  institution.  Adequate  guidelines  would  make  it  possible  to 
determine  which  communities  are  receiving  adequate,  inadequate,  or 
excessive  proportions  of  the  extension  resources.  Programme  planning, 
using  more  sensitive  indicators  as  well  as  first-hand  experience, 
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should  then  yield  a  balanced  response  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 


total  northern  community.  As  will  be  discussed  later,  this  will  almost 
certainly  require  planning  and  coordination  at  a  higher  level  than  any 
existing  institution. 

The  second  weakness  relates  to  the  very  limited  clientele  currently 
served  by  university  off-campus  programmes.  According  to  university 
officials,  this  clientele  consists  overwhelmingly  of  one  professional 
group:  elementary,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  secondary  school  teachers. 
There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  school  teachers  should  not  have  access 
to  part-time  degree  programmes.  Indeed,  these  teachers  must  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  determination  in  pursuing  postsecondary  studies  under 
less  than  ideal  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  one  must  note  that 
provincially-supported  salary  scales  do  create  a  substantial  financial 
incentive  for  teachers  to  obtain  a  university  degree.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  justify  special  support  for  university 
extension  programmes  if  they  are  to  be  addressed  almost  exclusively  to 
one  occupational  group.  If  school  teachers  are  to  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  university  off-campus  programmes,  there  might  well  be 
more  effective,  and  less  costly,  means  of  achieving  this  objective. 

For  example,  a  regular  system  of  paid  leave  and  full-time  study  might 
well  be  more  attractive  and  more  effective.  If  university  programmes 
are  to  be  available  to  other  groups  and  individuals,  then  serious 
thought  and  planning  must  be  devoted  to  identifying  their  needs  and 
tailoring  programmes  to  meet  these  needs.  The  present  university 
offerings  appear  to  be  guided  as  much  by  perceived  opportunities  to 
attract  students  as  by  a  coherent  plan  to  bring  university  education 
to  the  smaller  and  scattered  communities  of  the  north.  This  approach 
must  be  changed  if  off-campus  instruction  is  to  qualify  for  special 
provincial  support. 
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One  can  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  this  problem  is 


appreciated  within  the  universities.  Laurentian,  for  example,  stated 
its  perception  of  the  problem  quite  succinctly  in  a  recent  brief  to 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs: 

The  whole  matter  of  Continuing  Education  requires  major 
review.  Traditionally,  many  of  our  part-time  students, 
both  on  campus  and  off  campus,  have  been  teachers 
upgrading  their  qualifications.  The  majority  of  these 
have  now  completed  their  baccalaureate  degree  or  soon 
will.  Hence,  we  can  soon  expect  a  major  shift  in  the 
part-time  student  body  or  in  their  academic  programme 
interests.  Laurentian  should  respond  to  this  shift  by 
revising  its  part-time  programmes.  A  recently 
completed  survey  of  part-time  students'  interests  has 
highlighted  the  nature  of  our  delemma.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  perceived  needs  of  this  potentially  large 
group,  we  shall  have  to  expand  our  commitment  to 
continuing  education.  New  programmes  will  have  to  be 
developed;  old  ones  revised  or  abandoned;  and  new 
delivery  systems  devised.  More  upper  division  courses 
will  have  to  be  offered  and  made  more  widely  available. 

How  best  to  meet  these  needs  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

But  plainly,  increased  resources  will  be  required. ^ 

The  third  serious  deficiency  in  the  current  extension  efforts 
concerns  the  apparent  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  extension 
responsibilities  of  the  CAATS  should  be.  No  doubt  the  grandiose 
rhetoric  employed  at  the  time  these  colleges  were  conceived,  and  the 
extensive  resources  made  available  during  their  early  years  contributed 
to  the  present  confusion.  With  resources  now  being  constrained, 
college  officials  find  themselves  with  potential  demands  for  off- 
campus  programmes  which  far  exceed  what  they  can  satisfy.  On  what 
grounds  do  they  make  the  necessary  choices?  Here  the  problem  is  more 
than  simply  establishing  criteria  for  eligibility;  it  concerns 
particularly  the  emphasis  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  credit  and  non¬ 
credit  offerings,  and  on  vocational  or  general  interest  courses.  It  is 
tempting  to  assert  that  the  priorities  for  extension  in  the  CAATS 
should  correspond  to  their  full-time  offerings,  and  that  consequently 
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diploma  programmes  in  specific  vocational  fields  should  be  the  basic 
fare  offered  off-campus  as  well  as  on.  Such  may  well  be  the  appropriate 
approach,  but  its  assertion  must  proceed  from  an  analysis  of  need 
rather  than  a  similarity  in  response.  College  extension  programmes 
in  small  communities  provide  a  unique  and  sometimes  almost  the  only 
form  of  organized  culture  and  recreation.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
some  cases  this  represents  a  more  significant  contribution  to  cultural 
development  than  vocational  training  would  to  economic  development. 

The  resources  now  available  to  the  CAATS  no  longer  allow  them  to 
aspire  to  satisfying  virtually  all  non-university  demands  for  post¬ 
secondary  and  general  interest  education.  We  have  suggested  earlier 
that  in  establishing  priorities  the  emphasis  in  full-time  programmes 
should  be  on  vocational  training  in  fields  where  graduates  are  in 
demand  in  the  north.  In  the  case  of  off-campus  extension  programmes, 
priorities  are  no  less  essential,  but  must  be  developed  with  more  knowledge 
of  local  circumstances  than  this  study  has  been  able  to  attain.  The 
present  confusion  associated  with  multiple  objectives  and  unclear 
priorities  must  be  remedied,  but  it  must  be  remedied  primarily  by  local 
officials  and  residents  in  the  light  of  local  circumstances  and  needs. 

The  final  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that  while  a  variety  of  courses 
may  be  available  in  a  local  community,  these  do  not  necessarily  add  up  to 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  programme.  University  students,  for 
example,  may  have  to  choose  a  particular  major,  or  alter  their  choice 
several  times,  as  a  result  of  what  is  currently  available  and  not  what 
meets  their  interests  or  needs.  Also  because  extension  programmes  have 
very  limited  independent  resources,  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  to 
employ  course  material  and  paedagogical  techniques  taken  directly 
from  full-time,  on-campus  programmes.  The  time  and  location  of  a 
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course  may  be  different,  but  otherwise  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
adjustment  to  meet  the  different  situation  of  a  different  community. 

Only  limited  use  is  made  of  technological  supports,  such  as  television, 
and  when  these  are  employed  they  tend  to  be  used  as  media  for  the 
transmission  of  similar  content  in  a  similar  form. 

All  of  these  problems  call  for  a  very  deliberate  effort  to 
formulate  an  extension  policy  for  the  north.  Such  a  policy  cannot  be 
prescribed  here  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  must  emerge  from  an 
intensive  -  and  continuing  -  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  north.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
are  at  least  three  elements  which  ought  to  be  contained  in  an  extension 
policy.  It  must  define  criteria  of  eligibility  for  service.  It  must 
contain  plans  of  action,  or  strategies,  for  the  delivery  of  appropriate 
offerings  to  selected  communities  and  individuals  by  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  means.  And  finally,  it  must  provide  for  coordination  - 
or  at  least  for  a  reduction  in  competition  -  amongst  universities, 
colleges,  and  boards  of  education  in  the  use  of  limited  resources.  Such 
a  policy  should  be  formulated  for  the  north  and  funded  apart  from  full¬ 
time  studies.  It  should  not  be  the  monopoly  of  any  one  institution  or 
any  one  type  of  institution.  In  short,  it  must  be  a  provincial  policy 
within  which  each  institution  will  have  a  reasonably  clearly  defined 
role  and  resources  sufficient  to  that  role.  The  means  by  which  this 
might  be  achieved  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  we  have  touched  upon 
the  remaining  elements  of  the  more  general  policy  for  postsecondary 
education  in  the  north. 
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Bilingualism 


Northern  Ontarians  cannot  obtain  reasonably  equal  access  to  post- 
seconary  education  if  instruction  is  not  offered  in  their  everyday 
language.  The  fact  that  French  is  the  mother  tongue  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  of  northeastern  Ontario  should,  in  itself,  dictate  a 
policy  commitment  to  instruction  in  French  where  the  francophone 
population  is  most  numerous.  Furthermore,  a  policy  which  would  use 
education  in  promoting  the  cultural  development  of  the  north  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  francophone  community 
within  the  north.  In  short,  to  achieve  the  objectives  posed  earlier 
for  postsecondary  education  in  the  north,  French-language  education 
must  be  available  to  the  French-speaking  residents  of  the  north,  and 
it  must  be  available  in  the  north. 

The  issue  of  bilingualism  reveals  with  particular  clarity  the  basic 
dilemma  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  Is  provincial  policy 
to  promote  bilingual  education  in  the  north?  If  so,  additional  resources 
are  clearly  required.  Or  is  the  province  content  to  offer  instruction  in 
French  only  to  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  motivation  to  leave  their 
homes?  If  so,  the  present  allocation  of  resources  to  the  north  is  largely 
wasted  and  might  better  be  concentrated  in  a  single  centre  of  bilingual 
education  in  Ottawa  (the  University  of  Ottawa  and  Algonquin  College) 
serving  the  entire  province. 

The  present  situation  falls  between  these  alternatives  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  inadequate.  Only  Le  College  de  Hearst  and  L'Universite  de 
Sudbury  (respectively  affiliated  and  federated  with  Laurentian)  can  be 
said  to  have  developed  and  maintained  a  strong  commitment  to  French- 
language  education.  And  while  both  institutions  acquire  a  particular 
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importance  because  of  this  commitment,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  teach  very  few  students.  Laurentian  University  was  established  as 
a  bilingual  institution,  but  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  5,  only  about 
fourteen  per  cent  of  Laurentian' s  student  body  now  receives  instruction 
in  French.  The  CAATS  offer  courses  and  some  programmes  in  French,  but 
none  is  a  bilingual  institution  and  none  has  created  an  environment 
which  would  place  the  French-speaking  student  on  an  equal  basis  with  his 
English-speaking  counterpart .  Indeed,  because  of  their  explicit 
community  orientation,  the  CAATS  may  even  have  a  greater  responsibility 
for  bilingual  education  than  the  universities. 

The  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs,  in  1974,  defined  three 
alternative  objectives  in  the  north.  "A  first  is  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  in  their  own  language  to  Franco-Ontarians .  A  second  is  to 
make  available  in  institutions .. .parallel  course  streams  in  a  bicultural 
ambiance  for  both  English  and  French  language  groups.  A  third  is  to 
provide  more  or  less  fully  bilingual  and  bicultural  exposure  to 
anglophone  and/or  francophone  groups. Accepting  much  the  same  alter¬ 
natives  in  its  earlier  study,  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education 
posed  and  answered  the  central  question  in  terms  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  of  a  northern  postsecondary  policy. 

Should  the  present  practice  of  providing  French-language 
instruction  in  bilingual  and  parallel  French-English 
programs  be  retained  and  energetically  developed,  or 
should  it  be  changed  in  favour  of  a  system  that  includes 
French-language  colleges  and  universities?  Which  alter¬ 
native  would  best  provide  adequate  learning  opportunities 
for  French-language  high-school  graduates  and  adult  learners, 
while  ensuring  the  survival  and  growth  of  a  vital  Franco- 
Ontarian  cultural  community?  We  recognize  the  force  of 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  complex  question;  but  on 
balance,  we  favour  keeping  and  developing  the  present  pattern 
of  bilingual  institutions  of  post-secondary  education.  / 


Regardless  of  whether  the  Ontario  Government  accepts  the  Commission 
recommendation,  or  selects  another  choice,  what  is  required  above  all 
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is  a  clear  commitment  from  the  government  to  some  policy  on  French- 
language  education  at  the  postsecondary  level.  This  was  provided  in 
1968  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  a  similar  commitment 
is  now  overdue  for  universities  and  colleges. 

As  far  as  the  universities  of  the  north  are  concerned,  the  question 
of  bilingual  or  French-language  education  centres  around  developments 
within  the  Le  College  de  Hearst  and  Laurentian.  As  will  be  discussed  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  the  future  of  Hearst  is  very  much  related  to  the 
role  ascribed  to  Laurentian  in  both  bilingualism  and  extension.  And  in 
terms  of  sheer  numbers  and  potential  impact,  it  must  be  Laurentian 
University  which  captures  centre  stage  in  the  formulation  of  an  effective 
policy  for  French-language  postsecondary  education  in  the  north.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  Laurentian  is  to  achieve  its  goal  of  a  bilingual  institu¬ 
tion,  or  is  to  expand  its  French- language  programmes  in  tandem  with  those 
offered  in  English  (with  adequate  support  services  provided  to  both) , 
action  will  be  required  at  three  levels.  First,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  province  must  enunciate  its  intentions  with  respect  to  Laurentian 
and  bilingualism.  Second,  as  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education 
noted:  "If  (Laurentian)  is  to  serve  adequately  the  French-speaking 
people  within  its  region,  it  will  have  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in 

g 

its  goals  and  priorities."  Third,  if  a  provincial  policy  and  an  insti¬ 
tutional  commitment  are  to  be  effective,  provincial  financial  support 
will  have  to  move  beyond  simply  meeting  the  marginal  costs  of  what 
institutions  choose  to  provide,  and  offer  solid  financial  support  and 
financial  incentives  for  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  developing 
programmes  and  facilities. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  CAATS  is  even  less  promising. 

As  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education  rightly  stated,  "at 
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present  the  substantial  French-speaking  population  of  this  vast  area 


(of  northern  Ontario)  has  virtually  no  French- language  learning 

opportunities  available  at  the  level  of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
9 

technology."  In  terms  of  the  northern  CAATS ,  then,  a  fourth  component 
must  be  added  to  the  three  proposed  above  for  the  university  sector. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote ,  underline ,  and  endorse  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  1972  Commission  report: 

This  situation  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible 
by  transforming  some  existing  English-language  institu¬ 
tions  into  centres  of  bilingual  education.  Specifically, 

Cambrian  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  in  Sudbury 
should  be  designated  a  bilingual  institution.-1-0 

We  must  of  necessity  leave  the  details  of  bilingualism,  as  elements 
of  a  policy  on  postsecondary  education  for  northern  Ontario,  to  those  at 
the  provincial,  institutional,  and  community  level  most  directly  involved 
in  the  provision  and  receipt  of  French- language  education.  Determined 
action  must  be  forthcoming,  however. 

Education  for  Indians 


To  some  extent  all  of  the  previously  described  elements  of  a 
postsecondary  policy  for  the  north  will  require  adjustments  insofar  as 
they  are  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  aspirations  of 
Ontario's  Indian  people.  There  are  two  problems,  however,  which  will 
require  specially  designed,  and  specially  funded,  programmes. 

The  first  component  of  educational  programmes  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  Indian  communities  involves  postsecondary  institutions 
as  resources  made  available  to  assist  Indian  people  in  their  pursuit  of 
economic  and  social  development.  The  work  of  the  CAATS,  and  Confederation 
in  particular,  in  the  areas  of  band  management  and  skill  training 
represent  impressive  commitments  in  this  regard.  Similarly,  Lakehead's 
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Faculty  of  Education  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  special  programmes 
and  resource  materials  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Indian  schools. 


The  second  component  of  an  Indian  education  programme  relates 
to  the  provision  of  real  access  for  Indians  to  the  regular  programmes  of 
postsecondary  institutions.  In  this  regard  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
refer  to  problems  posed  by  Lakehead  University  in  a  recent  brief  to 
the  O.C.U.A. 

Admission  should  not  be  available  only  to  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  attain  a  minimum  standard  of  secondary 
school  education  since  many  members  of  our  society  are 
disadvantaged  due  to  their  social,  cultural  or  economic 
environment.  We  support  admission  to  university  degree 
programs  for. . .  those  who  wish  to  pursue  university  studies 
and  who  have  not  had  opportunities  for  secondary  school 
education . 

The  last  criterion  has  particular  relevance  for  Lakehead 
University.  Our  ability  to  serve  the  native  people  of  this 
region  is  hampered  by  the  level  of  pre-university  education 
which  the  native  people,  generally  have  been  able  to  attain. 
Admission  to  university  of  any  group  not  academically  prepared 
to  benefit  from  the  present  courses  and  programs  is 
impossible  without  special  upgrading  programs. 

Lakehead  University  and  the  native  people  have  been 
studying  this  problem  for  some  time.  However,  no  solution 
has  been  found  within  the  present  funding  scheme.  Since 
formula  financing  is  not  provided  for  special  upgrading 
programs,  there  simply  are  not  enough  funds  available  to 
cover  the  existing  academic  programs  and  to  cover  the 
additional  costs  of  any  such  special  programs. 


The  availability  of  postsecondary  education  to  Indian  people  is 
critically  related  to  all  three  of  the  objectives  posed  for  a  northern 
policy.  Accessibility,  economic  and  cultural  development  all  require 
that  special  programmes  and  delivery  systems  be  developed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  this  segment  of  the  population.  A  postsecondary  policy 
for  the  north  must  therefore  contain  provisions  for  funding  the  additional 
costs  associated  with  Indian  education. 
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Provincial  Financial  Support 


The  objectives  and  elements  of  a  provincial  policy  for  postsecondary 
education  in  northern  Ontario,  as  discussed  above,  will  require  some 
major  changes  in  the  method  of  financing  postsecondary  institutions. 

Some  aspects  of  the  proposed  changes  must  await  our  consideration  of 
institutional  reorganization,  but  we  can  at  least  outline  the  principles 
which  should  guide  a  more  sensitive  financing  scheme. 

First  of  all,  there  needs  to  be  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
base-line  instructional  functions  of  postsecondary  institutions,  and  the 
special  responsibilities  which  derive  from  a  northern  location.  So  long 
as  northern  institutions  accept  a  primary  commitment  to  teaching  -  both 
academic  and  vocational  -  they  should  be  left  relatively  free  to  determine 
priorities  and  design  programmes  in  pursuit  of  this  objective.  A  device 
similar  to  the  present  university  grant  formula  then  becomes  uniquely 
appropriate  in  ensuring  provincial  control  of  the  level  of  postsecondary 
support  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  institutional  autonomy  in 
discharging  its  basic  educational  responsibilities. 

This  base-line  funding  should  contain  provision  for  offsetting  the 
higher  overhead  costs  of  operating  in  the  north.  In  Chapter  3 
we  estimated  such  costs  at  approximately  five  per  cent  of  operating 
income.  Regardless  of  the  method  employed  in  distributing  postsecondary 
grants,  northern  institutions  should  receive  this  five  per  cent 
differential.  Under  the  present  university  formula,  the  simplest 
device  would  be  to  weight  all  students  in  northern  universities  by  a 
factor  of  1.05  (in  addition  to  any  applicable  programme  weighting). 

Under  the  present  transitional  CAAT  scheme,  northern  grants  would  have 
to  be  increased  by  five  per  cent  after  the  initial  calculation  had 
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been  completed  on  the  basis  of  academic  salaries. 


The  additional  five  per  cent  of  the  operating  income  should  go  to  all 
northern  institutions.  All  vestiges  of  the  anomaly  created  in  the 
college  sector  when  Cambrian,  Canadore ,  and  Sault  reverted  to  treatment 
as  southern  CAATS  should  be  eliminated.  They  are  fully  as  deserving 
of  this  differential  as  are  Northern  and  Confederation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  five  per  cent  differential  in  funding  should 
be  recognized  as  accomplishing  nothing  more  than  offsetting  the  higher 
costs  of  providing  a  basic  instructional  programme.  Other  northern 
costs,  those  associated  with  the  attainment  of  specific  elements  of  a 
postsecondary  policy  for  the  north,  will  require  different  treatment. 

Here  it  is  proposed  that  distinct,  ear-marked  funds  be  made  available 
by  the  province  to  support  specific  northern  programmes.  These 
special  arrangements  will  be  required  in  at  least  five  areas:  research, 
extension,  culture  and  recreation,  bilingualism,  and  native  peoples 
programmes.  What  the  province  must  do  is  determine  the  importance  each 
of  these  programme  areas  has  for  provincial  policy.  Once  the  magnitude 
of  the  claim  on  provincial  resources  is  recognized,  concrete  programmes 
of  action  can  be  developed  by  the  responsible  institution  within  the 
framework  of  established  public  policy. 

We  cannot  specify  here  what  the  appropriate  provincial  expenditure 
in  these  areas  should  be.  How  much  is  spent  on  applied  northern 
research,  for  example,  depends  not  only  on  the  importance  the  province 
attaches  to  the  potential  contribution  of  research  to  economic  and 
cultural  development,  but  also  on  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
northern  institutions  and  their  faculty  members  to  undertake  such 
research.  Much  the  same  applies  in  the  other  areas  of  special  funding. 
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The  important  point  is  that  these  five  programme  areas  will  impose 
additional  costs  on  northern  institutions  as  compared  to  what  is  expected 
of  comparable  institutions  in  the  south.  These  extra  costs  must  be 
reflected  in  higher  provincial  support.  It  would  be  totally  unreasonable 
to  expect  northern  institutions  to  take  on  special  responsibilities 
without  additional  resources.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  increase  in 
the  level  of  support  to  northern  institutions  (beyond  the  five  per  cent 
overhead  allowance)  cannot  be  recommended  as  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
attainment  of  appropriate  northern  objectives.  The  five  elements 
discussed  above  should  be  specific  objectives  of  a  provincial  postsecondary 
policy  for  the  north.  As  such,  they  require  complementary  funding  arrange¬ 
ments  . 

What  is  proposed,  in  effect,  is  that  northern  institutions  accept  a 
basic  teaching  responsibility  for  which  they  should  receive  funding 
similar  to  southern  institutions  but  with  a  five  per  cent  increment  to 
offset  higher  overhead  costs.  There  need  be  no  interference  with 
institutional  autonomy  within  this  general  mandate,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  need  to  adopt  any  special  funding  arrangements.  Beyond  the 
basic  teaching  function,  however,  northern  institutions  should  be 
recognized  as  agents  of  the  province  in  the  pursuit  of  provincial 
objectives  for  the  north.  These  provincial  objectives  should  include 
special  programmes  addressed  to  the  problems  of  research,  extension, 
culture  and  recreation,  bilingualism,  and  native  education.  Insofar  as 
northern  institutions  accept  responsibility  to  develop  and  undertake 
programmes  in  these  areas  which  accord  with  provincial  priorities,  they 
should  receive  additional  but  separate  funding.  For  this  the  province 
will  need  to  establish  criteria  and  funds  in  each  of  the  five  areas. 
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The  effect  of  these  proposals  will  unquestionably  be  to  establish 


separate  funding  mechanisms  for  northern  and  southern  institutions. 

That  is  necessary,  however,  precisely  because  the  north  presents  different 
and  additional  challenges  to  postsecondary  education.  We  turn  now  to 
a  consideration  of  how  these  mechanisms  might  be  established,  as  well  as 
the  complementary  reorganization  of  postsecondary  institutions  needed  to 


create  an  effective  delivery  system  for  the  north. 


Chapter  7 


Institutional  Reorganization 

The  system  of  postsecondary  education  in  northern  Ontario  should  be 
one  designed  in  response  to  the  particular  problems  and  challenges  of 
the  north.  The  present  structure  of  universities  and  colleges  falls 
short  of  the  potential  for  imaginative  and  responsive  programmes  and 
institutions.  If  the  north  is  to  benefit  from  the  contribution  that 
postsecondary  education  could  make  to  cultural  and  economic  development, 
and  to  equality  of  access  and  opportunity,  and  if  additional  provincial 
resources  are  to  be  appropriately  channeled  in  support  of  these  objectives, 
then  changes  are  required  in  the  existing  insitutional  structures  and 
relationships . 

This  conclusion  is  in  no  way  intended  to  denigrate  the  very  commend¬ 
able  efforts  of  many  dedicated  officials  and  teachers  associated  with  the 
ten  existing  institutions.  In  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles,  including 
indifference,  opposition,  and  inadequate  funding,  these  people  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  education  -  and  thereby  the  development  of  the 
north  -  an  unprecedented  distance  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  call  for 
change  is  rather  intended  to  bring  forth  some  bold  new  institutional 
arrangements  which,  together  with  increased  provincial  funding  and  a 
clearly  enunciated  provincial  policy,  will  enable  officials,  educators 
and,  indeed,  all  northern  Ontarians  to  move  forward  with  a  postsecondary 
system  more  fully  attuned  to  their  resources,  their  needs,  and  their 
opportunities . 

Organizational  change  is  required  at  two  levels.  First,  certain 
basic  features  of  the  present  network  of  ten  insitutions  must  be  altered 
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if  there  is  to  be  adequate  institutional  capacity  to  design  and  deliver 
the  kind  and  quality  of  educational  programmes  envisaged  by  the  provincial 
policy  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Second,  a  new  structure  for 
provincial-institutional  relations  will  be  required  in  order  to  elaborate 
and  administer  such  a  policy.  The  present  chapter  will  consider  each  of 
these  in  turn.  Because  of  the  very  different  traditions  and  circumstances 
of  northwestern  and  northeastern  Ontario,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  give 
separate  consideration  to  each. 

Northwestern  Ontario 

The  most  particular,  and  to  date  the  most  intractable,  organizational 
problem  in  northwestern  Ontario  concerns  the  respective  responsibilities 
of,  and  the  relations  between,  Lakehead  University  and  Confederation 
College.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  problem  centres  upon  the  diploma 
programmes  offered  by  Lakehead.  These  programmes,  products  of  Lakehead' s 
history  -  first  as  a  technical  institution  and  subsequently  as  a  college 
of  arts,  science,  and  technology  -  at  once  constitute  the  uniqueness  of 
both  the  university  and  college.  Lakehead  departs  from  the  university  norm 
in  Ontario  by  admitting  students  with  junior  matriculation  (grade  12) , 
while  Confederation  is  the  only  CAAT  to  be  deprived  of  standard  diploma 
programmes  because  of  competition  from  a  university. 

The  existing  conflict  between  Lakehead  and  Confederation  must  be 
brought  within  more  mangeable  limits,  if  not  resolved.  At  the  same  time, 

it  must  be  recognized  that  this  conflict  is  in  many  respects  symptomatic  of  a 
more  basic  weakness  in  the  present  design  of  postsecondary  education  in 

the  north.  That  flaw  is  the  inappropriate  distinction  drawn  between 
universities  on  the  one  hand,  and  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
on  the  other.  If  Lakehead' s  experience  demonstrates  anything,  it  is 
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that  "university"  degree  and  "college"  diploma  programmes  can  be  effectively 


combined  in  a  single  institution.  To  break  that  combination  and  shift  the 
diploma  programmes  to  Confederation  would  not  only  face  Lakehead  with  the 
very  real  possibility  of  financial  collapse,  but  would  also  deprive  northern 
Ontario  -  and  indeed  the  whole  province  -  of  an  extremely  imaginative  and 
effective  innovation.  At  the  same  time,  to  maintain  the  status  quo  would  be 

to  perpetrate  the  anomaly,  and  for  its  members  the  frustration,  of  a 
truncated  college.  This  anomaly  becomes  all  the  more  unreasonable 
when  it  is  realized  that  students  are  faced  with  a  considerable 
differential  in  tuition  fees  depending  solely  on  whether  a  particular 
diploma  programme  is  offered  in  the  college  or  the  university. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remember  not  only  that  these  are  both  relatively 
small  institutions  located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  within  the 
same  municipality,  but  also  that  demographic  projections  point  to  a 
sharp  and  imminent  decline  in  postsecondary  enrolement  drawn  from  the 
critical  18  to  24  age  group. 

There  is  remarkably  little  room  within  which  to  manoeuvre  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  The  status  quo  is  clearly  unacceptable. 
Voluntary  co-operation  has  proved  to  be  ineffective.  A  partial 
consolidation,  such  as  that  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  (with  the  two  institutions  remaining  distinct  but 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  board  of  governors)'*’,  has  already 
been  rejected  not  only  by  the  two  institutions  but  by  the  province  as  well. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  a  problem  of  public  policy  seems  to  be 
insoluble ,  it  may  help  to  retreat  from  the  immediate  issues  and  address 

a  more  basic  question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  post¬ 
secondary  policy  proposed  for  the  north  that  requires,  or  would  be 
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aided  by,  the  existence  of  two  institutions  in  Thunder  Bay?  It  cannot 
be  the  case  that  academic  and  vocational  instruction  are  incompatible, 
since  this  combination  has  always  existed  within  Lakehead.  Since  both  the 
university  and  college  are  committed  to  extension  and  native  education 
programmes,  and  to  community  use  of  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
separate  institutions  are  not  dictated  by  those  three  elements.  Bilingual 
education  is  not  a  significant  issue  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Scholarship 
and  research  have  traditionally  been  associated  primarily  with  universities, 
but  can  it  seriously  be  suggested  that  college  instructors  are  incapable  of, 
of  would  be  damaged  by,  an  increased  commitment  to  reflective  inquiry  and 
applied  research?  The  answer  must  be  that  two  institutions  are  not  necessary 
in  order  to  implement  the  proposed  policy.  Two  institutions  exist  primarily 
because  two  systems  were  established  for  the  province.  The  provincial 
government  was  responsible  for  this;  the  provincial  government  can 
change  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  necessity  to  join  opportunity  and  yield  a  more 
imaginative  structure  for  postsecondary  eduction  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Such  a  structure  should  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  single 

institution  -  a  merger  of  Lakehead  and  Confederation.  While  there  are 
models  for  this  kind  of  compehensive  institution,  including  the  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto  ,  it  will  have  to  be  an  institution  unique 
to  northwestern  Ontario  and  as  a  result  its  development  will  require 
considerable  patience  and  determination.  It  will  have  to  be  done  with 
provincial  leadership,  but  will  obviously  require  a  great  deal  of  consul¬ 
tation  with  those  presently  associated  with  the  university  and  college  and 
others  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  new  institution. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  delve  into  the  details  of  structure 
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and  organization,  but  it  is  important  to  emphasize  these  principles  on 
which  the  merger  should  proceed. 

First,  the  amalgamation  should  recognize  and  build  upon  the  substan¬ 
tial  strengths  and  traditions  already  established  by  both  Lakehead  and 
Confederation.  This  means  in  particular  that  Lakehead ' s  undergraduate 
degree  programmes  in  arts  and  science  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened, 
as  must  the  very  important  community  orientation  of  Confederation.  This 
will  no  doubt  create  a  particular  difficulty  in  choosing  just  what 
designation  to  apply  to  the  new  institution.  It  will  be  a  university, 
but  more  than  a  university  as  understood  in  southern  Ontario.  It  will 
be  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology,  but  much  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  provincial  design  of  CAATS.  Perhaps  nothing  will  prove 
adequate  except  a  hybrid  title,  a  university  and  polytechnical  institute. 

In  any  case,  others  will  no  doubt  have  views  on  so  delicate  an  issue 
as  the  selection  of  a  name. 

Second,  the  principle  of  integrated  diploma  and  degree  programmes  in 
selected  areas  of  vocational  or  professional  education  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  expanded  to  other  areas  of  relevance  to  the  region.  It  is  this 
principle,  more  than  any  other,  which  defines  the  unique  character  and 
the  great  challenge  of  the  proposed  institution.  It  will  enable  the 
institution  to  offer  a  complete  spectrum  of  training  in  areas  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  economy  of  northwestern  Ontario,  from  short-term  skill 
training  through  vocational  diplomas  to  professional  degrees.  The 
result  could  well  be  the  creation  of  a  critical  mass  of  scholarship 
which  would  be  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  a  segmented  approach  and 
which  would  generate  spin-offs  in  such  areas  as  research  and  development 
that  would  yield  considerable  potential  benefits  for  the  north  as  a  whole. 
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Third,  the  new  institution  must  be  assigned  a  particular  responsibility 
in  the  areas  of  extension  and  native  peoples  education.  The  merger  of 
Lakehead  and  Confederation  will  bring  with  it  both  commitment  and  experience 
in  these  areas,  but  a  more  comprehensive  mandate  is  required  than  has  been 
possible  for  either  institution  alone.  With  a  greater  institutional 
capacity  for  planning  and  delivery,  and  with  access  to  increased  funds,  the 
foundation  should  be  available  on  which  to  build  more  comprehensive  and 
long-term  programmes  in  these  extremely  important  areas. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  merger  of  Confederation  and  Lakehead 
could  be  essential  in  providing  scope  for  the  instutional  flexibility 
that  may  be  required  to  deal  with  the  projected  drop  in  full-time  post¬ 
secondary  enrolment.  Northern  universities  are  presently  in  a  weak 

competitive  position  in  attracting  students,  and  this  position  could  be 
further  weakened  should  southern  universities  respond  to  an  actual  or 
prospective  enrolment  decline  by  lowering  admission  requirements  or 
otherwise  attracting  a  larger  proportion  of  northern  students.  The 
larger  enrolment  base,  and  the  greater  diversity  of  programmes  possible 
in  a  combined  institution  may  well  prove  to  be  crucial  in  offering  the 
security  and  flexibility  necessary  to  withstand  a  drop  in  full-time 
enrolment  and  increased  competition  for  students. 

The  very  unique  circumstances  of  Lakehead  and  Confederation  offer 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  new  postsecondary  institution  that  will  come 
much  closer  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Thunder  Bay  and  northwestern  Ontario 
than  is  possible  for  either  a  college  or  university  alone.  It  is  Lakehead' s 
past  which  has  bequeathed  the  opportunity  by  demonstrating  that  university 
degrees  and  college  diplomas  can  be  coordinated  within  a  single  institution, 
with  benefits  which  accrue  to  both.  It  is  the  unqualified  commitment  to 
the  communities  of  northwestern  Ontario  which  Confederation's  short 
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existence  has  added  to  this  tradition.  Foresight  might  have  avoided  many 


of  the  present  conflicts  by  avoiding  the  creation  of  two  competitive 
institutions  in  the  first  place.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  conflict  has 
arisen  and  intensified  bears  testimony  not  only  to  the  continuing  overlap 
between  the  two  institutions  but  also  to  the  continuing  opportunity  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  postsecondary  education  in  this  area  of  the 
province.  It  is  the  challenge  posed  by  that  opportunity  which  should 
guide  the  formation  of  a  new  institution  more  than  the  necessity  of 
terminating  the  destructive  conflict  which  exists  between  the  present 
institutions . 

The  problems  and  traditions  of  postsecondary  education  in  north¬ 
western  Ontario  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  northeast.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  simply  generalize  from  the  proposed  merger  of 
Confederation  and  Lakehead  to  prescribe  a  similar  solution  for  the  entire 
north.  Northeastern  Ontario  presents  its  own  problems  and  challenges, 
and  it  is  to  these  we  now  turn. 

Northeastern  Ontario 

The  most  outstanding  structural  problem  of  postsecondary  education 
in  northeastern  Ontario  is  clearly  the  affiliation  arrangement  involving 
Laurentian  University  and  the  three  university  colleges  in  Hearst,  North 
Bay,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Superficially,  this  arrangement  would  seem 
to  represent  a  nice  compromise  between  a  highly  centralized  university 
in  Sudbury,  which  would  be  remote  from  several  of  the  larger  urban 
centres  of  the  northeast,  and  a  completely  decentralized  system,  which 
might  result  in  duplication  and  higher  costs.  When  Laurentian  was 
conceived  this  may  very  well  have  been  the  case,  for  at  times  provincial 
officials  and  politicians  must  have  shuddered  at  the  cacophony  of  voices 
calling  for  yet  another  university. 
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Largely  because  it  is  so  manifestly  a  compromise,  the  affiliation 
arrangement  now  shows  signs  of  both  stress  and  inadequacy.  Some  of  these 
problems  could  be  expected  in  any  arrangement  which  requires  institu¬ 
tions  to  cooperate,  but  others  are  more  profoundly  related  to  the  reality 
of  northeastern  Ontario.  First  of  all,  Sudbury  is  not  the  metropolitan 
centre  of  the  region,  and  there  is  no  natural  gravitation  of  people  from 
Sault  Ste .  Marie,  North  Bay,  Timmins,  or  smaller  communities  toward 
Sudbury.  While  its  relative  size  may  very  well  dictate  that  Sudbury 
should  have  the  major  university  facilities,  there  is  an  element  of 
artificiality  in  a  scheme  which  establishes  a  senior- junior  relationship 
between  institutions  when  no  such  relationship  exists  between  the  commun¬ 
ities  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  second  weakness  derives  from  the  very  different  roles  which  have 

fallen  to,  or  have  been  claimed  by,  the  three  affiliates.  These 
different  roles  do  not  necessarily  make  the  affiliates  equally  compatible 

with  Laurentian.  Yet  the  present  structure  of  affiliation  assumes  that 

a  similar  kind  and  degree  of  control  is  appropriate  in  all  cases. 

Thirdly,  affiliation  has  been  at  best  a  mixed  blessing  for  the 
university  colleges  involved  because  Laurentian  was  itself  only  created 
at  the  time  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  and  was  in  no  position  to  offer 
effective  leadership  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Had  the  small  affiliates 
been  linked  with  a  major,  established  university,  they  might  have  found 
their  initial  development  assisted  by  the  experience  and  security  of 
their  senior  partner. 

Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  affiliation  represents  only 
limited  and  essentially  negative  control  by  Laurentian  over  the  affairs 
of  the  three  affiliates.  Financially  and  administratively,  the  affiliates 
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are  quite  independent.  It  is  only  in  academic  affairs  that  Laurentian 


is  the  senior  institution,  and  here  disinterest  and  poor  communications 
at  the  faculty  level  virtually  ensure  that  the  role  of  Laurentian' s 
senate  will  be  constrained. 

Laurentian' s  affiliation  arrangement  has  contributed  to  a  second 
organizational  problem  in  northeastern  Ontario.  There  are  simply  too 
many  postsecondary  institutions  for  the  available  population  and 
enrolment.  The  point  here  is  not  that  small  institutions  are  inherently 
undesirable,  or  even  more  expensive.  The  point  is  rather  that  the 
present  despersion  of  resources  among  no  fewer  than  eight  institutions 
results  in  a  situation  where  none  of  the  colleges  or  universities  has 
the  resources,  the  institutional  capacity,  or  the  jurisdiction  to 
develop  and  deliver  a  comprehensive  postsecondary  programme  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  area  it  serves.  Academic  and  vocational  education  is 
artificially  split,  extension  offerings  are  neither  complete  nor 
sufficiently  integrated,  bilingual  education  is  excessively  constrained, 
native  programmes  are  submerged  under  extension,  and  research  is  largely 
a  residual  activity.  When  all  of  this  is  set  against  the  prospect  of  a 
general  decline  in  enrolment,  and  the  particular  problems  of  some  of  the 
institutions  -  such  as  Algoma  -  it  becomes  all  too  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  a  major  reorganization  of  existing  institutions  can  create  a 
postsecondary  system  commensurate  with  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
northeastern  Ontario. 

There  are  essentially  two  directions  in  which  such  a  reorganization 
might  proceed.  First,  the  university  and  college  sectors  might  be 

consolidated  yielding  one  university  and  one  college  respectively  for 
northeastern  Ontario.  This  could  conceivably  go  one  step  further  and 
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yield  a  single  institution  for  the  entire  region.  This  alternative  has 


sufficient  flaws  to  be  unacceptable.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
profoundly  decentralized  character  of  human  settlements,  it  disregards 
the  experience  of  Cambrian  as  a  multi-campus  college,  and  it  overlooks 
the  lack  of  any  tradition  or  institutional  base  for  such  a  venture. 

The  second  alternative  would  involve  the  consolidation  of  institu¬ 
tions  within  the  major  communities  of  the  region.  Specifically,  it 
would  envisage  the  amalgamation  of  CAATS  and  universities  at  least  in 
those  centres  which  currently  host  both  types  of  institutions.  This 
alternative  would  respect  the  decentralized  character  of  northeastern 
Ontario,  and  would  heal  the  artificial  split  between  academic  and 
vocational  education.  It  might  as  well  -  although  this  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  case  -  create  institutions  with  the  capacity  to 
respond  more  fully  to  the  several  elements  of  the  proposed  postsecondary 
policy  for  the  north. 

The  major  potential  weakness  of  this  second  alternative  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  flows  almost  entirely  from  regional  and  system-wide  concern, 
and  not  sufficiently  from  a  consideration  of  the  different  situations  of 
the  several  communities  and  institutions  involved. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  conclude  by  accepting  this  alternative  -  or 
some  variation  of  it  -  but  before  we  can  reach  that  point  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  the  prospects  for  change  in  each  of  the  existing  centres. 

North  Bay 

Nipissing  University  College  is  by  far  the  most  mature  and  the  most 
secure  of  Laurentian's  three  affiliates.  With  its  emphasis  on  general 
arts  and  education,  it  has  defined  a  role  which  is  at  once  compatible 
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with  its  size  and  consistent  with  some  of  the  basic  objectives  proposed 


for  institutions  in  the  north. 

On  the  surface,  a  case  might  well  be  made  for  the  termination  of 
Nipissing's  affiliation  with  Laurentian  and  its  establishment  as  an 
independent  institution.  Further  reflection,  however,  reveals  two 
serious  flaws  in  such  a  proposal.  First,  Nipissing  has  achieved  its 
success  by  marking  out  a  role  which  deliberately  rejects  some  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  a  postsecondary  policy  for  the  north.  In 
particular,  Nipissing  has  remained  essentially  aloof  from  the  difficult 
challenge  of  bilingualism,  and  has  made  but  slight  forays  into  the 
equally  difficult  area  of  off-campus  extension.  In  short,  Nipissing's 
success  has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  certain  of  the  requirements 
of  an  effective  policy.  Second,  independence  for  Nipissing  overlooks  the 
desirability  and  the  possibility  of  a  closer  integration  of  the 
university  and  community  colleges  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  jointly 
housed  in  North  Bay's  impressive  College  Education  Centre.  The  latter 
point  is  particularly  important  if  the  objective  of  balanced  academic 
and  vocational  programmes  is  to  be  pursued. 

The  much  more  imaginative  and  compelling  alternative  is  to  take  up 

the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Education  and  merge 

...  2 
Nipissing  and  Canadore  into  a  single  institution  .  This  proposal  will 

almost  certainly  be  opposed,  as  it  has  been  since  1972,  by  both  existing 

institutions.  Such  opposition,  however,  seems  to  stem  primarily  from 

particularly  narrow  conceptions  of  the  proper  aspirations  of  universities 

and  CAATS.  There  is  no  need  for  these  exclusive  conceptions;  they  are 

ultimately  destructive  of  a  truly  responsive  postsecondary  system.  What 

can  and  should  be  developed  for  North  Bay  and  area  is  an  institution 
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which  respects  both  academic  and  vocational  education  and  which  has  the 
resources  and  the  institutional  flexibility  to  offer  diplomas,  degrees, 
and  transfer  programmes,  on  campus  and  off,  and  in  both  English  and 
French . 

This  is  clearly  a  tall  order,  and  one  that  cannot  possibly  be  filled 
by  Canadore  or  Nipissing  independently.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
challenge  which,  if  met,  would  allow  North  Bay  to  take  its  proper  place 
within  a  decentralized  system  of  postsecondary  institutions  pursuing 
similar  objectives  derived  from  the  needs  of  northeastern  Ontario 
as  a  whole . 

The  new  institution  proposed  for  North  Bay  would  not  be  affiliated 
with  any  senior  institution.  Within  quite  stringent  limits,  therefore, 
it  should  have  the  authority  to  grant  its  own  degrees,  diplomas,  and 
certificates.  However,  given  its  small  size  and  limited  programme 
offerings,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  out  cooperative  arrangements 
with  other  institutions,  particularly  universities.  These  could  take 
the  form  both  of  external  degrees  offered  on  the  North  Bay  campus 
(such  as  the  present  O.I.S.E.  M.Ed.)  and  of  North  Bay  programmes  leading 
to  admission  to  more  advanced  degrees  elsewhere.  A  particularly 
attractive  possibility  would  be  an  integration  of  diploma  and  degree 
programmes,  regardless  of  whether  the  degree  were  available  locally  or 
elsewhere.  North  Bay's  College  Education  Centre  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
to  create  a  more  responsive  and  effective  postsecondary  instutition. 

Failure  to  capitalize  on  this  opportunity  can  only  deprive  northeastern 
Ontario  and  the  province  of  an  important  element  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  postsecondary  system. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie 


The  most  obviously  compelling  problem  posed  by  the  present  structure 

of  postsecondary  education  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  very  real  possibility 

of  the  collapse  of  Algoma  University  College.  Internal  conflict  and 

dwindling  enrolment  prompted  the  Ontario  Government  to  intervene  in 

March,  1976  and  appoint  a  one-man  royal  commission  under  Professor 

John  W.  Whiteside,  Q.C.,  "to  inquire  into,  study  and  report  upon... all  aspects 

of  the  management  of  Algoma  University  College  bearing  upon  its  effective 
3 

operation..."  .  After  a  series  of  public  hearings,  and  studies  of  the 
operation  of  the  college,  the  Commissioner  concluded  in  his  preliminary 

report  of  30  June  1976,  "[t]he  organization,  as  presently  constituted, 

is  wholly  incapable  of  dealing  quickly  and  responsively  with  the  financial, 

administrative  and  academic  problems  which  now  threaten  the  continued 

4 

existence  of  the  College." 

The  major  recommendation  of  the  preliminary  report  was  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

...[I  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  structure, 
procedure  and  academic  and  administrative  bodies  are  unable 
to  communicate  and  respond  quickly  and  efficiently  to  per¬ 
ceived  dangers,  I  propose  that  an  interim  trusteeship  be 
appointed  in  order  that  it  may  take  immediate  action  to 
assure  recovery  of  the  college  from  its  present  problems 
and  to  institute  appropriate  proceedings  to  plan  for  the 
future . ^ 

The  government  and  university  college  accepted  this  interim  arrangement, 
and  a  three-member  Board  of  Trustees  was  established  to  operate  Algoma. 

On  30  July  1976  the  Commissioner  submitted  a  second  report,  setting  out 
in  greater  detail  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  trustees,  and  posing 
a  set  of  nine  possible  future  choices  to  be  considered  by  the  college  and 
the  Commission.  The  Commissioner  intends  to  make  a  final  report  in  the 
Spring  of  1977. 
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The  nine  possible  courses  of  action  are  worthy  of  consideration  here. 


They  ranged  from  the  outright  closing  of  the  institution,  through 

continued  affiliation  with  Laurentian  (with  some  modest  changes) , 

replacement  by  a  satellite  campus  of  Laurentian  or  another  university, 

merger  with  Sault  College,  affiliation  with  Lake  Superior  State  College, 

establishment  of  an  international  university,  affiliation  with  an 

Ontario  university  other  than  Laurentian,  reduction  of  Algoma  offerings 

to  first  or  second  year,  to  the  establishment  of  Algoma  as  a  free- 

6 

standing  university  .  Some  of  these  options  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
and  some  are  essentially  variations  of  others.  The  basic  choices  posed 
by  the  Commission  appear  to  boil  down  to  five:  outright  closure, 
affiliation  with  some  other  university,  replacement  by  a  satellite  campus 
of  some  other  university,  merger  with  Sault  College,  and  outright  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  first  and  last  of  these  choices  must  be  considered  as 
extreme  at  this  time.  Closing  the  university  college  with  no  provision 
for  a  substitute  arrangement  would  deprive  a  significant  community  of 
any  university-level  education.  Independence,  given  the  steadily 
worsening  situation  regarding  enrolment  and  financing,  must  be  considered 
unrealistic.  This  leaves  but  three  options:  an  affiliated  college,  a 
satellite  campus,  or  amalgamation  with  Sault.  Which  of  these  best 
meets  the  needs  of  Sault  Ste .  Marie  and  northeastern  Ontario? 

The  concept  of  a  satellite  campus  seems  to  be  the  least  attractive. 

If  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  to  host  a  satellite  of  a  southern  university, 
there  could  be  little  expectation  of  it  pursuing  uniquely  northern 
objectives.  The  only  appropriate  northern  university  is  Laurentian. 

This,  however,  would  leave  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  its  own  community 
college,  but  a  satellite  university  campus  controlled  in  Sudbury.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  not  only  serve  to  insult  the  civic  pride  of  the 
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city,  but  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  conflict  between  members  of  the 
college  and  the  university  campus. 

Affiliation  is  really  only  possible  with  Laurentian;  if  it  cannot 
work  in  that  case,  what  prospect  is  there  in  any  other?  However,  this 
is  really  only  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo.  In  raising  this  option, 
the  Commission  may  simply  have  been  offering  a  period  of  grace  at  the  end 
of  which  continued  affiliation  might  be  recommended  if  Algoma  had  by 
that  time  put  its  own  house  in  order  and  demonstrated  some  real  prospects 
of  long  term  growth  and  stability.  This  seems  very  unlikely,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  allow  the  Commission  room  to  make  that  judgement  after  a 
year  of  operation  under  a  board  of  trustees.  It  seems  equally 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that  growth  and  stability  are  not  likely 
to  materialize  so  quickly  after  five  years  of  conflict  and  decline. 

Partially  by  a  process  of  elemination,  and  partially  on  its  own 
merits,  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  an  amalgamation  of  Algoma  and 
Sault.  This  has  all  the  advantages  that  were  identified  for  a  somewhat 
similar  amalgamation  in  North  Bay  (apart  from  the  absence  of  shared 
physical  facilities) ,  as  well  as  holding  out  the  most  likely  prospect 
of  maintaining  university-level  programmes  in  northeastern  Ontario's 
second  largest  city.  It  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  which  was  not  totally  dependent  upon  university  enrolment 
for  its  survival  but  which,  precisely  because  of  the  broadened  possibilities 
for  postsecondary  education,  would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  attracting 
such  students.  Not  only  would  a  combined  institution  continue  to  offer 
the  traditional  option  of  commencing  university  studies  locally  and  sub¬ 
sequently  transferring  elsewhere  for  more  advanced  or  specialized 
programmes,  but  it  would  add  the  significant  new  option  of  transferring 
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from  a  diploma  to  a  degree-  The  combined  resources  of  both  institutions 


would  enable  the  new  college  to  expand  and  broaden  its  offerings  for 
native  people  as  well  as  to  develop  a  more  complete  and  integrated 
extension  programme.  The  community  orientation  of  Sault  would  provide  a 
more  solid  foundation  to  Algoma,  while  the  integration  of  a  university 
should  broaden  and  enrich  the  present  faculty  and  offerings  of  Sault. 

This  recommendation  must  remain  a  qualified  one  pending  submission 
of  the  final  reporr.  of  the  Royal  Commission.  But  since  that  Commission 
appears  to  have  developed  a  concept  of  the  role  of  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  north  quite  similar  to  that  which  has  emerged  in  this  study, 
there  will  not  likely  be  any  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
reports . 

Hearst 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  future  of  Le  College  de  Hearst. 

Hearst  is  a  tiny  university  college  and  one  which  shows  little  prospect 
of  achieving  even  the  maturity  or  security  of  a  college  like  Nipissing 
in  the  near  future.  But  under  present  circumstances  the  role  it  plays 
as  virtually  the  sole  francophone  postsecondary  institution  in  northern 
Ontario,  as  well  as  its  provision  of  both  French  and  English  classes  in 
several  small  communities,  renders  it  virtually  indispensable  to  the 
objectives  of  equal  access  and  cultural  development.  There  can  be  no 
serious  possibility  of  granting  independence  to  so  small  and  fragile  an 
institution.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  proximate  postsecondary 
institution  with  which  it  might  be  consolidated. 

The  real  problem  with  respect  to  Hearst  is  the  combined  inability 
of  Laurentian  to  deal  adequately  with  the  twin  challenges  of  bilingualism 
and  off-campus  extension.  In  short,  the  only  appropriate  alternative  to 
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the  present  arrangement  is  the  transformation  of  Le  College  de  Hearst 
into  an  off-campus  satellite  of  a  revamped  and  enlarged  extension 
programme  eminating  from  Laurentian.  The  onus  for  this  must  come  from 
Laurentian,  and  it  is  therefore  to  the  organization  of  Laurentian  and 
Cambrian  in  Sudbury  that  we  now  turn. 

Sudbury 

By  now  we  have  developed  a  consistent  argument  for  the  amalgamation 
of  universities  and  CAATS  where  local  circumstances  seem  to  permit  or 
require  such  an  arrangement.  This  argument  has  been  based  primarily  upon 
the  desirability  of  a  closer  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
education  (as  well  as  degree  and  diploma  programmes)  and  the  necessity  of 
increased  institutional  flexibility  and  capacity  in  addressing  the 
elements  of  the  proposed  northern  policy.  Consistency  would  suggest  that 
this  framework  should  yield  a  proposal  for  the  amalgamation  of  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian. 

We  must  pause,  however,  before  jumping  to  that  conclusion.  There  are 
several  factors  which  must  be  considered  and  which  could  constrain  the 
effectiveness  of  any  merger.  First,  Laurentian  has  no  tradition  comparable 
to  that  of  Lakehead  in  the  educational  realm  now  earmarked  for  CAATS. 
Second,  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  are  located  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
Sudbury  and  thus  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  -  which  would  well  be 
modest  -  of  physical  proximity.  Third,  Laurentian' s  commitment  to 
bilingualism  -  which  is  admittedly  inadequate  -  could  be  in  danger  of 
being  swamped  as  a  result  of  amalgamation  with  an  even  more  wholly 
English-language  college. 

The  consolidation  of  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  remains  a  desirable 
objective,  but  it  is  not  one  which  appears  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
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immediate  future.  In  the  meantime,  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  two  institutions  in  relation  to  the  elements  and 
objectives  of  the  proposed  policy  for  the  north,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  extension  and  bilingualism.  We  have  already  suggested  that  the 
province  should  increase  its  support  of  bilingual  programs  at  Laurentian. 

It  should  also  set  as  an  immediate  target  the  transformation  of  Cambrian 
into  a  truly  bilingual  institution. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  lies  in  the  need  for  a  rationalization, 
consolidation,  and  expansion  of  off-campus  extension  programmes.  This 
should  be  undertaken  jointly  by  Cambrian  and  Laurentian.  The  two 
institutions,  through  an  integrated  extension  office,  and  with  provincial 
support,  should  develop  an  overall  plan  for  the  provision  of  college  and 
university  courses  in  appropriate  centres  served  by  the  Sudbury  institutions. 
This  office  should  also  play  a  leading  role,  in  consultation  with  other 
institutions,  in  devising  a  comprehensive  plan  and  programme  of  extension 
education  for  the  whole  of  northeastern  Ontario.  Specific  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  at  the  outset  for  the  integration  of  the  present  College 
de  Hearst,  its  faculty,  its  francophone  orientation,  and  its  tradition 
of  decentralized  delivery.  Appropriate  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  use  of  technological  aids,  particularly  television.  This  plan 
should  be  submitted  for  provincial  approval  (a  mechanism  for  this  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  section)  and  once  approved,  it  should  be 
supported  by  specific  grants. 

Extension  offers  a  particularly  fruitful  avenue  for  cooperation 
between  Laurentian  and  Cambrian.  There  are  other  opportunities  for 
cooperation  as  well.  Specifically,  attention  should  be  given  to  more 
reasonable  transfer  policies,  particularly  from  college  to  university 
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programmes.  This  should  lead  to  joint  planning  on  a  broadened  scale  so 
that  new  and  existing  programmes  are  able  to  draw  increasingly  on  the 
combined  resources  of  both  institutions.  The  immediate  objective  should 
be  to  draw  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  into  more  fully  complementary  roles 
in  the  provision  of  postsecondary  education.  The  ultimate  objective 
should  be  the  consolidation  of  both  into  a  single  institution.  If 
provincial  leadership  is  effective  in  this  regard,  the  prospect  of 
amalgamation  should  be  seen  as  a  realistic  goal  within  a  period  of  five 
years . 

Northern  College 

Like  Hearst,  Northern  College  has  no  proximate  university  with  which 
amalgamation  could  ever  be  feasible.  Northern  must  properly  remain  a 
distinct  institution.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  its  role  should 
continue  to  be  limited  to  that  dictated  by  the  provincial  design  of  CAATS . 
Rather,  Northern  should  become  an  institutional  component  of  the 
reorganized  postsecondary  system  proposed  for  the  north,  one  element  of 
which  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  artificial  boundary  between  CAATS 
and  universities. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Northern  College  should  acquire  degree¬ 
granting  powers .  This  seems  quite  unnecessary,  at  least  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  Northern  should  serve  as  the  host 
institution,  particularly  in  Timmins,  for  university-level  courses 
offered  by  other  institutions,  particularly  Laurentian.  This  might 
involve  either  complete  university  control  and  the  rental  of  space 
within  the  college,  or  a  university-college  contract  in  which  Northern 
provided  courses  for  university  credit  elsewhere  under  conditions 
set  by  the  sponsoring  university.  Northern  should  take  an  active  role 
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in  promoting  such  arrangements,  and  Laurentian  should  be  encouraged  to 


cooperate.  By  this  means  the  availability  of  post secondary  education 

can  be  extended  without  the  necessity  -  and  cost  -  involved  in  adding 
further  to  the  existing  abundance  of  institutions. 


Underlying  all  of  the  preceding  proposals  for  institutional  reorgani¬ 
zation  has  been  the  objective  of  breaking  down  artificial  and  counter¬ 
productive  boundaries  between  elements  of  postsecondary  education  and 
thereby  freeing  the  resultant  institutions  to  move  forward  in  responding 
to  the  needs  of  northern  students  and  northern  communities.  Professor 
Whiteside,  in  his  second  report  on  Algoma  College  offered  some  extremely 
pertinent  comments  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  faculty  required  in 
northern  Ontario.  While  his  comments  were  directed  particularly  to 
Algoma  and  were  offered  within  the  context  of  its  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  crisis,  the  underlying  concern  could  be  generalized  to  the  north 
as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  the  academic  staff  in  a  small  college  such 
as  Algoma  must  have  different  characteristics  and  different 
motivations  from  those  within  a  larger  university. 

Opportunities  for  research  in  many  disciplines  are  severely 
limited  at  the  college.  On  the  other  hand... the  burdens 
and  demands  imposed  on  individual  faculty  members  and  the 
breadth  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  must  be  greater  than 
one  finds  in  larger  institutions. 


Within  a  small  college,  if  it  is  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively  and  be  responsible  to  the  community  it 
serves,  I  believe  the  members  of  faculty  must  be  the 
proverbial  "jacks  of  all  trades".  They  should  have  a 
flexibility  and  scope  of  learning  which  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  them  to  move  with  facility  within  several 
cognate  desciplines.  They  must  have  a  greater  empathy 
with  their  students  and  be  concerned  to  assure  the 
inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  true  scholarship  amongst  them. 
In  lieu  of  research,  they  must  be  prepared  to  devote 
their  time  and  skills  to  the  work  of  the  community. 


The  community  must  be  made  aware  of  these  skills  and  each 
faculty  member  must  actively  seek  and  accept  opportunities 
to  serve  the  community. ^ 
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[This]  is  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  challenge ...  since  it  is 
in  the  best  traditions  of  academic  life  that  teachers  enter 
into  the  community  in  the  way  I  have  described. 8 

This  is  indeed  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge,  and  one  that  cannot 
possibly  be  realized  without  provincial  support.  The  proposed  post¬ 
secondary  policy  for  the  north,  and  the  reorganization  of  institutions 
within  the  north,  will  require  complementary  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
relations  between  the  provincial  government  and  its  northern  post¬ 
secondary  institutions. 

GOVERNMENT- INSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 


It  is  not  possible  for  the  provincial  government  to  achieve  the 
objections  of  an  adequate  postsecondary  policy  for  the  north  through 
the  existing  structure  of  provincial  ministries  and  advisory  councils. 

At  present,  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  operates 
through  separate  divisions  of  college  and  university  affairs  which 
function  in  considerable  isolation  from  each  other.  On  the  university 
side,  the  ministry  is  supported  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs,  a  purely  advisory  body  with  its  own  staff,  but  no  operational 
control  over  any  aspect  of  the  province's  universities. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  the  CAATS.  The 
Council  of  Regents  is  very  much  a  component  of  the  management  and  control 
of  the  colleges.  Its  staff  support  is  provided  directly  by  the  ministry, 
and  it  has  a  number  of  operational  responsibilities,  including  the 
approval  of  new  CAAT  programmes.  Of  even  greater  significance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Regents  represents  the  employer  in 
province-wide  collective  bargaining  with  all  college  staffs.  Where 
collective  bargaining  applies  in  the  university  sector,  the  employer  in 
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all  cases  is  the  board  of  governors  of  the  university.  These  differences 
at  the  provincial  level  would  make  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  kind 
of  institutions  envisaged  for  the  north. 

Present  provincial  structures  are  based  on  a  distinction  between  the 
university  and  college  sectors  of  a  province-wide  postsecondary  system. 

What  is  required  is  a  mechanism  through  which  the  unique  problems  of 
northern  Ontario  can  be  addressed  and  distinct  funding  can  be  channelled. 

Clearly,  a  new  council  is  required,  one  that  might  appropriately  be 
designated  the  Ontario  Council  on  Northern  Postsecondary  Education 
(0. C . N. P . E . ) .  The  Council  should  consist  of  members  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  walks  of  life,  but  familiar  with  the  north  and  sympathetic  to  its 
development.  It  might  be  useful  to  include  at  least  limited  overlapping 
membership  with  such  related  bodies  as  the  Council  of  Regents,  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Franco- 
Ontarian  Affairs,  and  the  Ontario  Economic  Council.  It  should  certainly 
have  its  own,  full-time  chairman.  Because  of  the  breadth  of  the  council's 
concerns,  it  would  undoubtedly  need  some  staff  support  of  its  own. 

The  functions  of  the  new  Council  would  not  be  a  carbon  copy  of  either 
the  Council  of  Regents  or  the  O.C.U.A.  It  would  have  a  crucial  advisory 
role  in  recommending  the  levels  of  both  general  and  ear-marked  grants  to 
all  northern  postsecondary  institutions.  This  function  should  be  removed 
from  both  of  the  existing  councils,  restricting  their  concerns  to  southern 
institutions.  The  new  Council  would  also  have  to  have  a  limited  operational 
role,  assuming  responsibility  for  programme  approval  particularly  in  the 
area  of  extension.  It  should  not,  however,  assume  control  over  basic 
academic  and  vocational  programmes  -  this  should  be  the  prerogative  of 
individual  institutions  within  the  scope  permitted  by  general  funding. 
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This  will  require  the  province  to  make  a  distinct  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  northern  postsecondary  institutions  -  an  allocation 
sufficient  to  cover  the  higher  overhead  costs  incurred  in  the  north.  In 
addition,  funds  should  also  be  allocated  for  the  support  of  specific 
northern  programmes.  These  additional  funds,  directed  to  the  support  of 
such  areas  as  extension,  Indian,  and  francophone  education,  should  be 
distributed  primarily  upon  the  advice  of  the  new  council.  It  would  be  in 
relation  to  programmes  qualifying  for  such  special  funding  that  the  council 
would  need  corresponding  control  over  programme  approval. 

The  proposed  council  would  also  have  to  assume  a  coordinating  role. 

A  variety  of  provincial  ministries  and  agencies  have  an  actual  or 
potential  interest  in  the  realization  of  an  effective  postsecondary  policy 
for  the  north.  Such  a  policy  places  considerable  emphasis,  for  example, 
upon  the  role  of  postsecondary  institutions  in  promoting  the  cultural 
development  of  the  north.  In  this  regard,  the  O.C.U.A.  noted  in  1975  the 
"special  contribution  of  Northern  universities  to  the  cultural  life  of 
their  communities .. .may  be  such  that  appropriate  examples  of  its  range 
should  be  brought  to  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture 

g 

and  Recreation  by  the  institutions  involved."  It  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  for  this  initiative  to  come  from  the  Council  on  Northern 
Postsecondary  Education.  Similarly,  the  potential  contribution  to 
economic  development  of  programmes  in  mining  and  forestry  might  well 
justify  more  active  support  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  such  possibilities,  the  new  council 
would  be  in  an  appropriate  position  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination 
in  provincial  support  of  northern  institutions. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  suggest  that  this  reorganization  at  the 
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provincial  and  institutional  levels  could  proceed  without  difficulties, 
particularly  in  the  transitional  period.  One  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
would  no  doubt  arise  from  the  existing  system  of  province-wide  collective 
bargaining  with  CAAT  faculty  and  support  staff.  Taking  the  northern 
CAATS  out  of  the  provincial  CAAT  system  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  collective  bargaining  as  well.  One  option  might  be  to 
replace  the  Council  of  Regents  with  the  proposed  new  council  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  employer.  This,  however,  would  either  require 
the  institution  of  centralized  collective  bargaining  with  all  present 
university  staff,  or  else  the  unlikely  anomaly  of  a  provincial  agency 
engaged  in  collective  bargaining  with  some  but  not  all  of  the  faculty  and 
support  staff  in  a  single  institution.  The  more  reasonable  alternative 
in  dealing  with  this  particular  problem  would  be  to  replace  the  Council 
of  Regents  with  the  boards  of  governors  of  the  individual  institutions. 

This  would  not  only  leave  the  choice  of  unionizing  or  not  to  those  affected 
in  each  institution,  but  it  would  establish  an  additional  element  of 
institutional  autonomy  and  responsibility  which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
CAATS. 

A  second  problem  that  will  require  the  early  attention  of  the  council 
will  be  the  provision  of  credit  portability  between  institutions  in  the 
north.  If  the  extension  programmes  of  the  new  institutions  are  developed 
and  expanded  as  the  situation  appears  to  require,  it  may  become  increasingly 
common  for  students  to  earn  credits  through  more  than  one  institution. 
Without  adequate  criteria  for  the  transfer  of  these  credits,  the 
educational  aspirations  of  individual  students  could  be  frustrated  and 
the  objective  of  a  comprehensive  extension  programme  blocked.  The  council 
should  therefore  seek  to  work  out  cooperative  arrangements  amongst  the 
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institutions  involved.  But  if  necessary,  it  should  be  prepared  to  use 
its  advisory  powers  with  respect  to  special  funding  to  induce  institutions 
to  cooperate. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  other  problems  as  well.  Nevertheless,  these 
will  be  worth  the  anxiety  and  frustration  if  the  outcome  is  a  more  coherent 
and  more  effective  postsecondary  policy  for  the  north.  Certainly  northern 
Ontarians  deserve  the  attempt.  Even  apart  from  its  problems  and  frustrations, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  Northern  Postsecondary  Education 
should  serve  to  bring  the  special  needs  of  northern  Ontario  more  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  provincial  policy  makers.  For  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  has  not  been  malevolence  toward  the  north  so  much  as  indifference 
to  its  special  circumstances  which  has  bequeathed  the  problems  with  which 
this  study  has  sought  to  grapple.  And  if  the  proposals  for  a  northern 
postsecondary  policy  accomplish  no  more  than  to  dissolve  this  indifference, 
they  will  have  removed  the  most  basic  constraint  on  the  realization  of 
more  effective  and  economical  postsecondary  education  for  the  residents  of 
northern  Ontario. 
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